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Preface 


Reflection is a dangerous pastime. It can lead you to rewrite your past, alter 
how you see your present, and tempt you down paths you never imagined you 
would explore. 


By my estimate, the material in this book has already triggered such 
hazardous reflection for thousands of people over the past four years. It has 
triggered significant (and not always positive) career moves for dozens of 
people that I know of. I myself am one of the victims of this book. 


I did not set out to write a business book that could serve as an 
unflattering career-retrospective mirror for thousands, help me launch a 
fledgling independent consulting career, or earn me a reputation as a peddler 
of slightly evil business and career advice. Those were accidents. It is not 
yet clear whether they were happy accidents. Part of me still thinks this is 
going to end in tears. 


What I actually set out to do was understand why a television show was 
funny. I found answers that satisfied me by looking back at my own work 
history. And accidentally created a mirror for those wishing to reflect upon 
their work and life. 


Around 2009, I had spent about a dozen years earning paychecks from 
various organizations, large and small. During that period, I never really saw 
myself as a rebel or iconoclast. Perhaps a little combative and insensitive. 
Perhaps a little too blind to turf boundaries in the workplace. Perhaps a little 
too disrespectful towards social norms, especially when out of coffee and in 
one of my more vicious moods. Maybe somewhat addicted to figuring out the 
workplaces I inhabited on my own, instead of taking my cues from seasoned 
veterans. 


But not an iconoclast, no. I was just another impatient young person who 
did not like wasting time doing clearly pointless things. Just another young 


person trying to grope my way towards significant work before Dilbert-ish 
cynicism caught up with me. 


In 2009, all that changed. A television show and a an online cartoon 
conspired to forever alter my understanding of workplaces. The television 
show was The Office. The cartoon (used with permission in Chapter 1) was 
Hugh MacLeod’s Company Hierarchy. 


Suddenly the mise en place, as Hercule Poirot would have called it, 
cooked itself into a spectacularly depressing, but oddly empowering theory 
of organizations. The result was the first Gervais Principle post on my blog, 
Ribbonfarm. At that point, I’d been writing the blog for about two years, and 
it had been chugging along modestly, being the good little blog that could. I 
had no high hopes for it. It was just a hobby. 


But when the Gervais Principle went viral, via the tech news aggregator 
Slashdot, not only did the blog take off, so did a snowballing process of self- 
perception refactoring. By the time I finished the series with a sixth and final 
part in 2013, I had radically reprogrammed my attitudes towards work and 
life with over 30,000 words of reflection, and carved out a new career as a 
blogger-consultant-independent-researcher. The response to the series has 
been overwhelming and gratifying. I cannot claim all the credit for the 
success, since it appears that I accidentally pulled off a brilliant piece of 
timing: writing about organizational behavior and office politics at a time 
when popular culture fell in love with a new workplace archetype: the 
Sociopath. As the cliche goes, I was in the right place at the right time. 


I still don’t see myself as a rebel or iconoclast. Just as someone who can 
read organizations relatively fluently and act efficiently within them. Before, 
I used to figure out how to be effective by fumbling around through trial and 
error. Now, I am increasingly able to deliberately think through problems 
and situations that I would previously have bumbled through. I found that I 
could get results faster, with less wasted effort. I still make mistakes, but not 
the kind that are a result of political illiteracy or naivete. 


That, ultimately is what this book is about: organizational literacy, the 
reading and writing of organizational forms. 


This book is not the only way you can achieve organizational literacy, but 
itis probably among the most accessible introductions available today, and 
one that can pretty reliably get you literate, so long as you have a functioning 
sense of humor about life. Though I have a bit of a reputation as a “difficult” 
writer, I have yet to meet a reader who didn’t “get” this series. You can also 
get yourself literate by reading Nietzsche or William Whyte, “close-reading” 
shows like The Office or Deadwood on your own, or simply reflecting 
thoughtfully on your own career history while drunk. 


I claim no real originality. This is just a cheap and easily digestible basic 
organizational literacy 101 guide written in what is hopefully an accessible 
and contemporary style rather than impenetrable Nietzschean verse. 


But there is a cost to getting organizationally literate. This ability, once 
acquired, cannot be un-acquired. Just as learning a foreign language makes 
you deaf to the raw, unintelligible sound of that language you could once 
experience, learning to read organizations means you can never see them the 
way you used to, before. 


Achieving organizational literacy or even fluency does not mean you will 
do great things or avoid doing stupid things. But it does mean that you will 
find it much harder to lie to yourself about what you are doing and why. It 
forces you to own the decisions you make and accept the consequences of 
your actions and decisions. It makes it harder to blame others for things that 
happen to you. So to seek organizational literacy is to also accept a sort of 
responsibility for your own life that many instinctively reject. 


Literacy of any sort gives you the power to recognize and unambiguously 
label things that the illiterate can easily ignore as noise, fads and bullshit. 
This power can have very unpredictable effects. You may find yourself 
wishing, if you choose to acquire it, that you hadn’t. So acquiring 
organizational literacy is what some like to call a memetic hazard: 


dangerous knowledge that may harm you. A case of “where ignorance is 
bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.” 


And no, I am not trying to lend this book a sort of dangerous, bad-ass 
allure. I’ve had people actually tell me that this series served as a sort of 
red-pill-blue-pill Matrix moment in their careers. Some have even shared a 
lament similar to that of the character of Cypher in the Matrix, “Why, oh why 
didn’t I take the blue pill?” 


Perhaps the most interesting response to the original post was the 
accusation made by one commenter: that I was being seriously irresponsible 
by doing the equivalent of making computer system exploits public and 
accessible to hackers. 


But over the 5 years that I lazily wrote the series, as I collected dozens of 
anecdotes from readers, I became convinced that the fears, while real 
enough, were overblown. While I’ve had many reports of people losing 
motivation for their work after reading the series, it appears to have had a 
positive effect for many more people. Literacy of any sort is a good thing. 
Organizational literacy is /iberal education in the best sense of the term: it 
increases your freedom by making you more alive to the possibilities around 
you. To believe that there are types of knowledge that people cannot be 
trusted with, for “their own good,” is a sort of illiberal paternalism that is 
characteristic of insecure dictators. 


So yes, this book contains material that ought to be considered a memetic 
hazard perhaps. But I believe, unlike Jack Nicholson in A Few Good Men, 
that almost everybody is capable of “handling the truth.” Sure, some of you 
may end up depressed, or make bad decisions as a result of this book, but I 
believe that is a risk associated with all writing of any substance. 


The rest of this book contains the six parts of the Gervais Principle 
series, as originally posted on the Ribbonfarm blog, with some light editing 
to remove blog-specific references. Though the material uses the American 
version of The Office as source material, you do not need to watch the show 
to understand the series. I strongly recommend that you do, however. It is a 


thoroughly enjoyable work of television fiction, ideally suited for a couple of 
weekends’ worth of marathon-watching. 


As a special bonus, I’ve also included a short guide to television shows 
and movies that will help you practice your newfound literacy skills and a 
bonus essay on another classic: the 1999 Mike Judge movie, Office Space. 


I don’t believe in tacking on anemic general prescriptions to analytical 
writing. There are no general formulas for how to turn this material into 
action. So for those of you who are interested in applying these ideas within 
your organizations or to your careers, I have a simple consulting offer at the 
end of the book. 


The Office According to The Office 


My neighbor introduced me to The Office back in 2005. Since then, I’ve 
watched every episode of both the British and American versions. I’ve 
watched the show obsessively because I’ve been unable to figure out what 


makes it so devastatingly effective, and elevates it so far above the likes of 
Dilbert and Office Space. 


Until now, that is. Now, after four years, I’ve finally figured the show out. 
The Office is not a random series of cynical gags aimed at momentarily 
alleviating the existential despair of low-level grunts. It is a fully realized 
theory of management that falsifies 83.8% of the business section of the 
bookstore. The theory begins with Hugh MacLeod’s well-known cartoon, 
Company Hierarchy, shown below, and its cornerstone is something I will 
call “The Gervais Principle,” which supersedes both the Peter Principle and 
its successor, The Dilbert Principle. Outside of the comic aisle, the only 
major and significant works consistent with The Gervais Principle are The 
Organization Man and Images of Organization. 


Company, 
hierepchs: _— sociopaths 
— clueless 
E 
E — | ostr5 


Pll need to lay just a /ittle bit of groundwork (lest you think this whole 
idea is a riff based on cartoons) before I can get to the principle and my 
interpretation of The Office. Pll be basing this entire book on the American 
version of the show, which is more fully developed than the original British 
version, though the original is perhaps more satisfyingly bleak. Keep in mind 
that this is an interpretation of The Office as management science; the truth in 


the art. Literary and artistic critics don’t really seem to get it. Pl have some 
passing comments to offer on the comedy and art of it all, but this is primarily 
about the truths revealed by the show, pursued with Dwight-like earnestness. 


From The Whyte School to The Gervais Principle 


Hugh MacLeod’s cartoon is a pitch-perfect symbol of an unorthodox school 
of management based on the axiom that organizations don’t suffer 
pathologies; they are intrinsically pathological constructs. Idealized 
organizations are not perfect. They are perfectly pathological. So while most 
most management literature is about striving relentlessly towards an ideal by 
executing organization theories completely, this school, which [Il call the 
Whyte school, would recommend that you do the bare minimum organizing to 
prevent chaos, and then stop. Let a natural, if declawed, individualist 
Darwinism operate beyond that point. The result is the MacLeod hierarchy. It 
may be horrible, but like democracy, it is the best you can do. 


The Sociopath (capitalized) layer comprises the Darwinian/Protestant 
Ethic will-to-power types who drive an organization to function despite 
itself. The Clueless layer is what Whyte called the “Organization Man,” but 
the archetype inhabiting the middle has evolved a good deal since Whyte 
wrote his book in the fifties. The Losers are not social losers (as in the 
opposite of “cool’’), but people who have struck bad bargains economically 
— giving up capitalist striving for steady paychecks. I am not making this 
connection up. Consider this passage from 7he Organization Man: 


Of all organization men, the true executive is the one who remains most 
suspicious of The Organization. If there is one thing that characterizes 
him, it is a fierce desire to control his own destiny and, deep down, he 
resents yielding that control to The Organization, no matter how velvety 
its grip...he wants to dominate, not be dominated...Many people from the 
great reaches of middle management can become true believers in The 
Organization...But the most able are not vouchsafed this solace. 


Back then, Whyte was extremely pessimistic. He saw signs that in the 
struggle for dominance between the Sociopaths (whom he admired as the 
ones actually making the organization effective despite itself) and the middle- 
management Organization Man, the latter was winning. He was wrong, but 
not in the way you'd think. The Sociopaths defeated the Organization Men 
and turned them into The Clueless not by reforming the organization, but by 
creating a meta-culture of Darwinism in the economy: one based on job- 
hopping, mergers, acquisitions, layoffs, cataclysmic reorganizations, 
outsourcing, unforgiving start-up ecosystems, and brutal corporate raiding. In 
this terrifying meta-world of the Titans, the Organization Man became the 
Clueless Man. Today, any time an organization grows too brittle, 
bureaucratic and disconnected from reality, it is simply killed, torn apart and 
cannibalized, rather than reformed. The result is the modern creative- 
destructive life cycle of the firm, which I'll call the MacLeod Life Cycle. 
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S: Sociopaths; L: Losers; C: Clueless 


The MacLeod Life Cycle of the Firm 


A Sociopath with an idea recruits just enough Losers to kick off the 
cycle. As it grows, it requires a Clueless layer to turn it into a controlled 


reaction, rather than a runaway explosion. Eventually, as value hits 
diminishing returns, both the Sociopaths and Losers make their exits, and the 
Clueless start to dominate. Finally, the hollow brittle shell collapses on 
itself, and anything of value is recycled by the Sociopaths, according to meta- 
firm logic. 


MacLeod’s Loser layer had me puzzled for a long time, because I was 
interpreting it in cultural terms: the kind of person you call a “loser.” While 
some may be losers in that sense too, they are primarily losers in the 
economic sense: those who have, for various reasons, made (or been forced 
to make) a bad economic bargain. They’ ve given up some potential for long- 
term economic liberty (as capitalists) for short-term economic stability. 
Traded freedom for a paycheck, in short. They actually produce, but are not 
compensated in proportion to the value they create (since their compensation 
is set by Sociopaths operating under conditions of serious moral hazard). 
They mortgage their lives away, and hope to die before their money runs out. 
The good news 1s that Losers have two ways out, which we’I] get to later: 
turning Sociopath or turning into bare-minimum performers. The Losers 
destined for Cluelessness do not have a choice. 


Based on the MacLeod lifecycle, we can also separate the three layers 
based on the timing of their entry and exit into organizations. The Sociopaths 
enter and exit organizations at will, at any stage, and do whatever it takes to 
come out on top. They contribute creativity in early stages of a organization’s 
life, neurotic leadership in the middle stages, and cold-bloodedness in the 
later stages, where they drive decisions like mergers, acquisitions and 
layoffs that others are too scared or too compassionate to drive. They are 
also the ones capable of equally impersonally exploiting a young idea for 
growth in the beginning, killing one good idea to concentrate resources on 
another at maturity, and milking an end-of-life idea through harvest-and-exit 
market strategies. 


The Losers like to feel good about their lives. They are the happiness 
seekers, rather than will-to-power players, and enter and exit reactively, in 
response to the meta-Darwinian trends in the economy. But they have no 
more loyalty to the firm than the Sociopaths. They do have a loyalty to 


individual people, and a commitment to finding fulfillment through work 
when they can, and coasting when they cannot. 


The Clueless are the ones who lack the competence to circulate freely 
through the economy (unlike Sociopaths and Losers), and build up a perverse 
sense of loyalty to the firm, even when events make it abundantly clear that 
the firm is not loyal to them. To sustain themselves, they must be capable of 
fashioning elaborate delusions based on idealized notions of the firm — the 
perfectly pathological entities we mentioned. Unless squeezed out by forces 
they cannot resist, they hang on as long as possible, long after both 
Sociopaths and Losers have left (in Douglas Adams’ vicious history of our 
planet, humanity was founded by a spaceship full of the Clueless, sent here 
by scheming Sociopaths). When cast adrift in the open ocean, they are the 
ones most likely to be utterly destroyed. 


Which brings us to our main idea — how both the pyramid and its 
lifecycle are animated. The dynamics are governed by the Newton’s Law of 
organizations: The Gervais Principle. 


The Gervais Principle and Its Consequences 


The Gervais Principle is this: 


Sociopaths, in their own best interests, knowingly promote over- 
performing Losers into middle-management, groom under-performing 
Losers into Sociopaths, and leave the average bare-minimum-effort 
Losers to fend for themselves. 


The Gervais Principle differs from The Peter Principle, which it 
superficially resembles. The Peter Principle states that a// people are 
promoted to the level of their incompetence. It is based on the assumption 
that future promotions are based on past performance. The Peter Principle is 
wrong for the simple reason that executives aren’t that stupid, and because 
there isn’t that much room in an upward-narrowing pyramid. They know what 
it takes for a promotion candidate to perform at the top level. So if they are 


promoting people beyond their competence anyway, under conditions of 
opportunity scarcity, there must be a good reason. 


Scott Adams, seeing a different flaw in The Peter Principle, proposed 
The Dilbert Principle: that companies tend to systematically promote their 
least-competent employees to middle management to limit the damage they 
can do. This again is untrue. The Gervais principle predicts the exact 
opposite: that the most competent ones will be promoted to middle 
management. Michael Scott was a star salesman before he become a Clueless 
middle manager. The least competent employees (but not a// of them — only 
certain enlightened incompetents) will be promoted not to middle 
management, but fast-tracked through to senior management. To the 
Sociopath level. 


And in case you were wondering, the unenlightened under-performers get 
fired. 


Let me illustrate the logic and implications of the principle with 
examples from the show. 


The Career of the Clueless 


In season three, the Dunder-Mifflin executives decide to merge the Stamford 
and Scranton branches, laying off much of the latter, including Michael Scott. 
His counterpart, the Sociopath Stamford branch manager, whose promotion is 
the premise of the re-org, opportunistically leverages his impending 
promotion into an executive position at a competitor, leaving the company in 
disarray. The Dunder-Mifflin executives, forced to deal with the fallout, 
cynically play out the now-illogical re-org anyway, shutting down Stamford 
and leaving Michael with the merged branch instead. The executives, David 
Wallace and Jan Levinson-Gould, are completely aware of Michael’s utter 
incompetence. Their calculations are obvious: giving Michael the expanded 
branch allows them to claim short-term success and buy time to maneuver out 
of having to personally suffer longer-term consequences. 


Jim’s remark on the drama is revealing. Comparing Michael to his exiting 
Sociopath peer, he says: “Whatever you say about Michael, he would never 
have done something like this,” a testament to Michael’s determinedly 
deluded loyalty to the company that will never be loyal to him. We can safely 
assume that Michael’s previous promotion to regional manager occurred 
under similar circumstances of callous short-term calculations by 
Sociopaths. 


So why is promoting over-performing Losers logical? The simple reason 
is that if you over-perform at the Loser level, it is clear that you are an idiot. 
You’ve already made a bad bargain, and now you’ re delivering more value 
than you need to, making your bargain even worse. Unless you very quickly 
demonstrate that you know your own value by successfully negotiating more 
money and/or power, you are marked out as an exploitable c/ueless Loser. At 
one point, Darryl, angling for a raise, learns to his astonishment that the raise 
he is asking for would make his salary higher than Michael’s. Michael hasn’t 
negotiated a better deal in 14 years. Darryl — a minimum-effort Loser with 
strains of Sociopath — doesn’t miss a step. He convinces and coaches 
Michael into asking for his own raise, so he can get his. 


A Loser who can be suckered into bad bargains is set to become one of 
the Clueless. That’s why they are promoted: they are worth even more as 
Clueless pawns in the middle than as direct producers at the bottom, where 
the average, rationally-disengaged Loser will do. At the bottom, the 
overperformers can merely add a predictable amount of value. In the middle 
they can be used by the Sociopaths to escape the consequences of high-risk 
machinations like re-orgs. 


The Career of the Sociopath 


The example of the “fast-track the under-performing” part of the principle is 
Ryan, the intern. He tests himself quickly and rapidly learns and accepts that 
he is incompetent as a salesman. But he is a born pragmatist with the drive, 
ambition, daring and lack of principle to make it to the top. So rather than 
waste time trying to get good at sales, he slips into a wait-watch-grab 


opportunist mode. But he isn’t checked out; he is engaged, but in an 
experimental way, probing for his opening. The difference between him and 
the average checked-out Loser is illustrated in one brilliant scene early in his 
career. He suggests, during a group stacking effort in the warehouse, that they 
form a bucket brigade to work more efficiently. The minimum-effort Loser 
Stanley tells him coldly, “this here is a run-out-the-clock situation.” The line 
could apply to Stanley’s entire life. 


Stanley’s response shows both his intelligence and clear-eyed self- 
awareness of his Loser bargain with the company. He therefore acts 
according to a mix of self-preservation and minimunreffort coasting 
instincts. The same is true of everybody else in the Loser layer, with the 
exception of the over-performers: Dwight and Andy (and in his earlier 
incarnation as a salesperson, Michael). 


The future Sociopath must be an under-performer at the bottom. Like the 
average Loser, he recognizes that the bargain is a really bad one. Unlike the 
risk-averse loser though, he does not try to make the best of a bad situation 
by doing enough to get by. He has no intention of just getting by. He very 
quickly figures out — through experiments and fast failures — that the Loser 
game is not worth becoming good at. He then severely under-performs in 
order to free up energy to concentrate on maneuvering towards an upward 
exit. He knows his under-performance is not sustainable, but he has no 
intention of becoming a lifetime-Loser employee anyway. He takes the 
calculated risk that he’ ll find a way up before he is fired for incompetence. 


Ryan’s character displays this path brilliantly. When Michael’s boss and 
dominatrix-lover Jan suffers a psychotic meltdown, her boss, the uber- 
sociopath David Wallace, has no great hopes of a good outcome. Setting up 
yet another band-aid move, he calls up Michael for an interview to take up 
Jan’s spot. But when the rest of the office learns of Michael’s impending 
interview (during Michael’s farcical attempts at using a Survivor style 
contest to choose his successor, which predictably, only Dwight takes 
seriously), the true Sociopaths act. Jim and his Sociopath girlfriend Karen 
instantly call up David and announce their candidacies for the same position. 
Unknown to them, Ryan, the intern-turned-rookie, has also spotted the 


opportunity. The outcome is spectacular: Ryan gets the job, Michael loses, 
Karen is promoted to manager of the Utica branch, and Jim — who still has 
not yet completely embraced his inner Sociopath — returns to Scranton. We 
learn later — as The Gervais Principle would predict — that David Wallace 
never seriously considered Michael more than a temporary last resort. Much 
later, ina deposition during Jan’s lawsuit against the company, he reveals 
that Michael was never a serious candidate. 


The Career of the Loser 


The career of the Loser is the easiest to understand. Having made a bad 
bargain, and not marked for either Clueless or Sociopath trajectories, he or 
she must make the best of a bad situation. The most rational thing to do is 
slack off and do the minimum necessary. Doing more would be a Clueless 
thing to do. Doing less would take the high-energy machinations of the 
Sociopath, since it sets up self-imposed up-or-out time pressure. So the 
Loser — really not a loser at all if you think about it — pays his dues, does not 
ask for much, and finds meaning in his life elsewhere. For Stanley, it is 
crossword puzzles. For Angela, it is a colorless Martha-Stewartish religious 
life. For Kevin, it is his rock band. For Kelly, it is mindless airhead pop- 
culture distractions. Pam has her painting ambitions. Meredith is an alcoholic 
slut. Oscar, the ironic-token gay character, has his intellectual posturing. 
Creed, a walking freak-show, marches to the beat of his own obscure 
different drum (he is the most rationally checked-out of all the losers). 


If you leave out the clear marked-for-Clueless characters, Dwight and 
Andy, you are left with the two most interesting characters in the show: the 
will-he-won’t-he Sociopath-in-the-making, Jim, and the strange Toby. Toby 
is a curious case — intellectually a Sociopath, but without the energy or 
ambition to be an active sociopath. More about these two later. 


The Emergence of The MacLeod Hierarchy 


Dastardly as all this sounds, it is actually pretty efficient, given the 
inevitability of the MacLeod hierarchy and life cycle. The Sociopaths know 
that the only way to make an organization capable of survival 1s to buffer the 
intense chemistry between the producer-Losers and the leader-Sociopaths 
with enough Clueless padding in the middle to mitigate the risks of business. 
Without it, the company would explode like a nuclear bomb, rather than 
generate power steadily like a reactor. On the other hand, the business 
wouldn’t survive very long without enough people actually thinking in cold, 
calculating ways. The average-performing , mostly-disengaged Losers can 
create diminishing-margins profitability, but not sustainable performance or 
growth. You need a steady supply of Sociopaths for that, and you cannot 
waste time moving them slowly up the ranks, especially since the standard 
promotion/development path is primarily designed to maneuver the Clueless 
into position wherever they are needed. The Sociopaths must be freed up as 
much as possible to actually run the business, with or without official titles. 


So Ryan floats directly to the top, where he does what is expected of him 
— lead a bold strategic gamble by building an online sales channel operation. 
As with any big strategic move, the operation has its risks, and fails. And 
here we find that Ryan is still not quite experienced enough as a Sociopath. 
He foolishly goes the Enron route, attempting to cook the books to avoid 
failure, and is found out and arrested. A true master Sociopath like David 
Wallace would instead have spotted the impending failure, promoted a 
Michael to take over (who would obviously be so gratified at being given a 
new white-elephant title that he would not have seen disaster looming), and 
have him take the blame for the inevitable failure. Completely legal and 
efficient. 


The Organization as Psychic Prison 


Which brings us to the other major management book that is consistent with 
The Gervais Principle, /mages of Organization, Gareth Morgan’s 
magisterial study of the metaphors through which we understand 
organizations. Of the eight systemic metaphors in the book, the one that is 
most relevant here is the metaphor of an organization as a psychic prison. 


The image is derived from Plato’s allegory of the cave, which I won’t get 
into here. Suffice it to say that it divides people into those who get how the 
world really works (the Sociopaths and the self-aware slacker Losers) and 
those who don’t (the over-performer Losers and the Clueless in the middle). 


This is where Gervais has broken new ground, primarily because as an 
artist, he is interested in the subjective experience of being Clueless (most 
sitcoms are about Losers). For your everyday Sociopath, it is sufficient to 
label someone Clueless and manipulate them. What Gervais managed to 
create 1s a very compelling portrait of the Clueless, a work of art with real 
business value. 


Here is the ultimate explanation of Michael Scott’s and David Brent’s 
careers: they are put into a position of having to explain their own apparent, 
unexpected and unexamined success. It is easy to explain failure. Random 
success 1s harder. Remember, they are promoted primarily as passive pawns 
to either allow the Sociopaths to escape the risks of their actions, or to make 
way for the Sociopaths to move up faster. They are presented with an 
interesting bit of cognitive dissonance: being nominally given greater power, 
but in reality being safely shunted away from the pathways of power. They 
must choose to either construct false narratives or decline apparent 
opportunities. 


The Clueless resolve this dissonance by choosing to believe in the reality 
of the organization. Not everybody is capable of this level of suspension of 
disbelief. Both Ricky Gervais (David Brent) and Steve Carrell (Michael 
Scott) play the brilliantly drawn characters perfectly. The most visible sign 
of their capacity for self-delusion is their complete inability to generate an 
original thought. They quote movie lines, lyrics and perform terrible 
impersonations (at one point Michael goes, “You talking to me?” a line he 
attributes, in a masterful display of confusion, to “Al Pacino, Raging Bull“). 
For much of what he needs to say, he gropes for empty business phrases, 
deploying them with staggering incompetence. When Michael talks, he is 
attempting, like a child, to copy the flawless Powertalk spoken by Sociopaths 
like Jan and David Wallace. He is oblivious to the fact that the Sociopaths 


use Powertalk as a coded language with which to simultaneously sustain the 
(necessary) delusions of the Clueless and communicate with each other. 


It is not just the Sociopaths who conspire to sustain Michael’s delusions. 
So do the checked-out Losers, sometimes out of kindness, and sometimes out 
of self-interest. In one particularly perfect summing up, Oscar describes the 
impending “Dundies” award ceremony (a veritable monument to the 
consensual enablement of Michael’s delusions) as “The Dundies are kind of 
like a kid’s birthday party. And you go, and there’s really nothing for you to 
do there, but the kid’s having a really good time, so you... You’re kind of 
there. That’s...That’s kind of what it’s like.” 


But Michael isn’t entirely a puppet. Buried under layers of denial is a 
clear understanding of his own, hopeless, powerless life, which makes him 
marginally more clued-in than say, Dwight. His response is frenetic and 
desperate manipulation of the drama of false validation that has been set up 
for his benefit. Some of this is with the knowing consent of his enablers. Like 
experienced improv-comics, within limits, the rest of the office follows the 
rule of agreement in the Theater of Michael (in a brilliant piece of meta- 
commentary, in one episode we get to see Michael at his own impossibly bad 
worst in his veal improv class, where he ruins every single sketch). 


But Michael’s grand narrative requires constant, exhausting work to keep 
up. He must amplify and rope in even the most minor piece of validation into 
the service of his script. When, in a moment of weakness, Jim shares a 
genuine confidence with him, Michael is so thrilled that he turns the moment 
into a deep imaginary friendship, practically becoming a stalker, even 
mimicking Jim’s hairstyle. At the other end, he over-represses even the 
slightest potential dent to his self-image. His is a thin-skinnedness gone 
crazy. Reality is sealed away with psychotic urgency, but to do so, he must 
first scout it out with equal urgency. And so, when Jim (in the first true 
Sociopath move of his career) engineers a private meeting with the visiting 
David Wallace to carve out a promotion, Michael tries to crash the meeting. 
When politely turned away, he instantly switches scripts and pretends he is 
too busy and that he is the one who can’t attend. And then he sneaks into the 


meeting room anyway, first with various excuses, and finally by hiding in a 
Trojan horse cheese cart. 


This sort of ability to work hard to sustain the theater of his own 
delusions, half-aware that he is doing so, 1s what makes Michael a genuine 
candidate for promotion to the ranks of the Clueless. Dwight is interesting 
precisely because he lacks Michael’s capacity for this pathological meta- 
cognition, and the ability to offer semi-believable scripts that others can at 
least help bolster. Dwight is not talented enough at Cluelessness to ever be 
promoted. 


Posturetalk, Powertalk, Babytalk and Gametalk 


We began this analysis of corporate life by exploring a theoretical construct, 
The Gervais Principle, through the character arcs of Michael and Ryan in 
The Office. The construct and examples provide a broad-strokes treatment of 
the why of the power dynamics among Sociopaths, the Clueless and Losers. 


This helps us understand how the world works, but not how to work it. 
So let me introduce you to the main skill required here: mastery over the four 
major languages spoken in organizations. I’1] call the four languages 
Posturetalk, Powertalk, Babytalk and Gametalk. Here’s a picture of who 
speaks what to whom. Let’s use it to figure out how to make friends and 
influence people, Office-style. 


Sociopaths 


Clueless Losers 


Posturetalk 


Powertalk 
Babytalk 


Gametalk 


Languages spoken in organizations 


The Calculus of Organizational Dynamics 


The Gervais Principle operates at the slow tempo of promotions, demotions, 
layoffs and hirings. The bulk of organizational life, however, plays out much 
faster: one conversation at a time. The different species in the organization 
speak different languages. If The MacLeod Hierarchy and Lifecycle provide 
the space and time, and The Gervais Principle is Newton’s law, the various 
languages together constitute calculus. You have to learn calculus before you 
can do anything useful with the theory. 


Powertalk is the in-group language of the Sociopaths. Posturetalk is the 
language spoken by the Clueless to everybody. They don’t have an in-group 
language since they don’t realize they constitute a group. Sociopaths and 
Losers talk back to the Clueless in a language called Babytalk that seems like 
Posturetalk to the Clueless. Among themselves, Losers speak a language 
called Gametalk. This is the only language that has been properly studied and 
documented. I won’t cover it at all, but you can learn all about it in the pop 
classics on transactional analysis (TA) from 30 years ago: Eric Berne’s 
Games People Play and What Do You Say after You Say Hello, and Thomas 
Harris’ I’m OK—You’re OK. (Yes, they’re dated, and have been parodied to 
the point that they seem campy today. No, that does not mean they are useless. 
Yes, you need a brain to read them critically today. Add these three books to 
the two I already referenced, The Organization Man and Images of 
Organization.) 


Finally, Sociopaths and Losers rarely speak to each other at all. One of 
the functions of the Clueless, recall, is to provide a buffer in what would 
otherwise be a painfully raw master-slave dynamic in a pure Sociopath- 
Loser organization. But when they do talk, they actually speak an unadorned 
language you could call Straight Talk if it were worth naming. It is the 
ordinary(if rare) utilitarian language of the sane, with no ulterior motives 
flying around. The mean-what-you-say-and-say-what-you-mean stuff between 
two people in a fixed, asymmetric power relationship, who don’t want or 
need to play real or fake power games. This is the unmarked black triangle 
edge in the diagram. 


Let’s do the most important language, Powertalk. 


The Elements of Powertalk 


Here are two examples of good and bad Powertalk respectively. 
Fluent Powertalk 


At a Dunder-Mifflin management party, shortly after Michael and Jan 
disclose their affair to David Wallace, per HR requirements, Wallace 
casually invites Jim to blow off the party for a while and shoot hoops in the 
backyard. Once outside, Wallace nonchalantly asks, “So what’s up with Jan 
and Michael?” He is clearly fishing for information, having observed the 
bizarre couple dynamics at the party. 


Jim replies, “I wouldn’t know...(pregnant pause)...where to begin.” 
(slight laugh) 


David Wallace laughs in return. This is as eloquent as such a short 
fragment of Powertalk can get. Here are just some of the messages being 
communicated by the six words and the meaningful pause and laugh. 


. Itis a complex situation (literal). 
. | understand you think something bizarre is going on. I am confirming 
your suspicion. It is a bizarre mess, and you should be concerned. 

3. This is the first significant conversation between us, and I am signaling 
to you that I am fluent in Powertalk. 

4.1 know how to communicate useful information while maintaining 
plausible deniability. 

5. 1 am not so gratified at this sign of attention from you that I am going to 
say foolish things that could backfire on me. 

6. Iam aware of my situational leverage and the fact that you need me. I 
am not so overawed that I am giving it all up for free. 

7. 1am being non-committal enough that you can pull back or steer this 

conversation to safer matters if you like. I know how to give others 

wiggle room, safe outs and exits. 


NO = 


8. You still have to earn my trust. But let’s keep talking. What do you have 
that I could use? 


The key here is that only Message | is comprehensible to the truly 
Clueless; this is what makes for plausible deniability. You cannot prove that 
the other messages were exchanged. Losers can partially understand, but not 
speak Powertalk. To them, Powertalk is a spectator sport. 


We can speculate with a fair amount of certainty what someone like 
Michael would have said in such a situation if his and Jim’s roles had been 
reversed. He would have been so gratified by the attention that he would 
have babbled out an incoherent and epic narrative without further prompting. 
Wallace would have taken the information and walked away without paying. 


A Powertalk Trainwreck 


Here is the second example, illustrating Michael’s inability to speak 
Powertalk. This is during Michael’s salary negotiation with Jan, again 
shortly after their affair has been revealed and there is a clear conflict of 
interest to maneuver around. Much to Michael’s dismay, Jan insists on Toby’s 
presence, to maintain a witnessed appearance of perfect due process. 


Jan offers Michael a modest raise, which he knows (thanks to being 
coached by Darryl, as we saw in the last post) to be a lowball offer. He is 
shocked. He feels betrayed. He has no idea it might be useful to hide his 
inner reaction with Toby present. His response is, “Jan...After all we’ve 
been through...” 


Jan struggles desperately to return to the necessary script of due process. 
Toby, in one of his rare (and revealing) displays of perfect Schadenfreude, 
starts scribbling furiously and gleefully. A dull and routine HR role has 
suddenly turned meaty. A trainwreck is imminent. When Michael furiously 
asks him what he is scribbling, Toby mutters under his breath, “taking notes 
for the deposition.” 


A cut later, we see that Jan has given up trying to get Michael to talk on 
the two seamless levels that a Powertalk script would have required. She 
switches to Babytalk, hopelessly attempting to separate an official on-the- 
record talk track with a through-gritted-teeth coaching track. Finally, she 
gives up and openly succumbs to the conflict of interest by revealing her 
negotiating position completely. 


She says, “Michael, I can give you 12%, but you have to ask for 15.” 


Michael still doesn’t get it. After a little back-and-forth fumbling, and a 
frustrated Jan telling him to “Just ask for 15,” it 1s finally clear to Michael 
what he is supposed to say. He says: “I want 15%.” 


Jan, with a sigh of relief, says, “I can offer you 12%” 


Michael, plaintively, comes back with, “But you said 15%!” Even after it 
is over, he still doesn’t grasp what happened. 


The Characteristics of Powertalk 


Multiple layers of meaning are not what make Powertalk unique. Irony and 
sarcasm are modes of layered communication available to anybody. As 
you'll learn if you read the transactional analysis books, Gametalk is all 
about multiple (usually two) levels of communication. What distinguishes 
Powertalk is that with every word uttered, the power equation between the 
two speakers shifts just a little. Sometimes both gain slightly, at the expense 
of some poor schmuck. Sometimes one yields ground to the other. Powertalk 
in other words, is a consequential language. 


When the Clueless or the Losers talk, on the other hand, nothing really 
changes. Relative positions remain the same all around. Shifts happen only 
by accident. Even in the rare cases where exploitable information is 
exchanged, its value is not recognized or reflected in the exchange. 
Posturetalk and Babytalk leave things unchanged because they are, to quote 
Shakespeare, “full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” Gametalk leaves 
power relations unchanged because its entire purpose is to help Losers put 


themselves and each other into safe pigeonholes that validate do-nothing life 
scripts. 


Another way to understand the difference between Powertalk and the 
other languages is with a card-playing analogy. In Powertalk, you play with 
valuable currency, usually reality-information. In the other languages, you are 
playing with no stakes. The most important enabling factor in being able to 
speak Powertalk is simply the possession of table stakes. Without it, 
whatever you say is Posturetalk. The only Powertalk you can speak without 
any table stakes is “silence.” If you are Clueless or a Loser and accidentally 
acquire some leverage, like when Phyllis learns of the Angela-Dwight affair, 
but can’t speak Powertalk, the old adage applies: a fool and his money are 
soon parted. And as those Chester Karrass people like to say, you don’t get 
what you deserve; you get what you negotiate. 


If you’ ve watched movies dedicated to the evil sorts of Sociopaths, like 
Wall Street, or Boiler Room, you might be under the impression that 
Sociopaths communicate by retreating to places where the Clueless and the 
Losers can’t hear them. Out there on the golf course, or in private dining 
rooms in exclusive restaurants, you might think, they let their guard down and 
speak bluntly, with liberal cursing and openly cruel jokes about non- 
Sociopaths. 


You couldn’t be more wrong. That sort of private candor is actually a 
type of aggressive Posturetalk prevalent among the Clueless in the 
superficially macho or actually dangerous industries. A fine example is Joe 
Pesci’s Clueless character, Tommy De Vito, in Goodfellas. | don’t have time 
to analyze this movie, but a word to the wise should be sufficient: the true 
Sociopaths in the movie, like the characters played by Robert de Niro or Ray 
Liotta, never trap themselves in a corner with their own posturing: “I’m funny 
how? I mean, funny like ’ma clown, I amuse you? I make you laugh...I’m 
here to fuckin’ amuse you? What do you mean funny, funny how?” Yes, 
Tommy shoots the waiter (another Clueless Posturetalker who unwisely 
sasses a Clueless guy with a gun), but that still counts as “sound and fury, 


signifying nothing.” 


The bulk of Sociopath communication takes places out in the open, coded 
in Powertalk, right in the presence of non-Sociopaths. A decent 101-level 
example of this is in Harry Potter and the Order of the Phoenix, when 
Hermoine is the only one who realizes that Professor Umbridge’s apparently 
bland and formulaic speech is actually a Powertalk speech challenging 
Dumbledore. As the David-Jim example shows, Sociopaths are in fact more 
careful in private. 


Why? Both examples illustrate the reasons clearly: for Sociopaths, 
conditions of conflict of interest and moral hazard are not exceptional. They 
are normal, everyday situations. To function effectively they must constantly 
maintain and improve their position in the ecosystem of other Sociopaths, 
protecting themselves, competing, forming alliances, trading favors and 
building trust. Above all, they must be wary of Sociopaths with misaligned 
agendas, and protect themselves in basic ways before attempting things like 
cooperation. They never lower their masks. In fact they are their masks. 
There is nothing beneath. 


So effective Sociopaths stick with steadfast discipline to the letter of the 
law, internal and external, because the stupidest way to trip yourself up is in 
the realm of rules where the Clueless and Losers get to be judges and jury 
members. What they violate is its spirit, by taking advantage of its 
ambiguities. Whether this makes them evil or good depends on the situation. 
That’s a story for another day. Good Sociopaths operate by what they 
personally choose as a higher morality, in reaction to what they see as the 
dangers, insanities and stupidities of mob morality. Evil Sociopaths are 
merely looking for a quick, safe buck. Losers and the Clueless, of course, 
avoid individual moral decisions altogether. 


Do watch Wall Street or Boiler Room if you haven’t. Goodfellas is great 
fun of course, but not as easily translated to non-criminal workplaces. It is 
based on a true story, as is a more recent Mafia story, Making Jack Falcone. 
Though distant from our worlds, criminal worlds have the one advantage that 
they do not need to maintain the fiction that the organization is not 
pathological, so they are revealing to study. 


How Not to Learn Powertalk: Toy Guns and 
Treacle 


Assuming you have table stakes, how do you learn to speak Powertalk as 
fluently as accomplished Sociopaths? That’s hard, and I'll provide a couple 
of pointers at the end. It is illuminating though, to look at a couple of 
examples of how not to acquire the skill. People who try earnestly to learn 
Powertalk from recipe books end up merely expanding their Posturetalk 
vocabulary. There are two good examples in The Office. Pll call these 
vocabularies Joy Guns and Treacle. These are vocabularies within 
Posturetalk that reflect Clueless attempts to mimic Powertalk, so this is 
actually a bit of a preview of Posturetalk. 


Toy Guns 


Toy Guns is the vocabulary of empty machismo. 


The example is again from the Michael-Darryl salary negotiation. 
Michael prints off negotiation guidelines from Wikipedia and attempts to use 
a series of recommended formulaic tactics. 


First he tries switching chairs and rooms to disorient Darryl. He merely 
disorients himself. 


Next he tries to follow a rule to “not be the first to speak.” Sadly, he can’t 
stand the tension and, oblivious to the irony, breaks the silence with “I will 
not be the first to speak.” At which point Darryl calmly comes back with, 
“Alright, I can start.” 


Finally, the abject performance reaches its nadir when Michael forces 
Darryl to adhere to the ritual of writing down his opening offer and sliding it, 
folded, across the table. When Darryl attempts to just hand it to him, Michael 
insists on the sliding. Darryl humors him. 


Treacle 


Treacle is a vocabulary drawn from apparently win-win/play nice 
frameworks, but deployed with adversarial intent. 


The example is froma Sociopathy sideshow: Angela’s fiefdom, the Party 
Planning Committee. In the episode in question, Phyllis attempts to use 
textbook “nice” manipulation methods (such as “active listening” and 
“effective feedback’), which she learns from some unidentified training 
material. When Phyllis repeatedly screws up (getting a sign printed wrong, 
and then failing to get forks and knives), Angela blows up. Phyllis tries to 
manipulate Angela into “effective feedback” mode by asking the formulaic 
question, “How does that make you feel?” Angela, with icy sarcasm, 
explains that she is feeling “angry” because Phyllis is “stupid.” She then 
proceeds to explain (icy sarcasm continuing) what forks and knives are. 


For those of you unfamiliar with this stuff, the way “effective feedback” 
is supposed to work 1s that the criticizer points out the specific behavior in 
question without judgment, and then explains how the behavior made him/her 
feel, preferably when the incident is immediate and fresh. It is supposed to 
lead away from the toxic business of labeling others and evoking defenses. 
Great in theory for people whose interests are aligned. 


But when a bad-faith incompetent like Phyllis attempts to use the 
technique to deflect a tirade from an angry Sociopath with no reason to be 
nice, initiating the “effective feedback” psychology parlor game is about the 
same as putting on a sign labeled “Kick Me!” 


Predictably, Phyllis got kicked. 


Why the Textbook Material Fails 


So what is going wrong here? Why can’t you learn Sociopath tactics froma 
book or Wikipedia? It 1s not that the tactics themselves are misguided, but 
that their application by non-Sociopaths 1s usually useless, for three reasons. 


The first is that you have to decide what tactics to use and when, based 
ona real sense of the relative power and alignment of interests with the other 


party, which the Losers and Clueless typically lack. This real-world 
information is what makes for tactical surprise. Otherwise your application 
of even the most subtle textbook tactics can be predicted and easily 
countered by any Sociopath who has also read the same book. Null 
information advantage. 


The second reason is that tactics make sense only in the context of an 
entire narrative (including mutual assessments of personality, strengths, 
weaknesses and history) of a given interpersonal relationship. The Clueless 
have no sense of narrative rationality, and the Losers are too trapped in their 
own stories to play to other scripts. Both the Clueless and Losers are too 
self-absorbed to put in much work developing accurate and usable mental 
models of others. The result is one-size-fits-all-situations tactical choices 
which are easily anticipated and deflected. 


And the third and most important reason of course, is that your moves 
have to be backed up by appropriate bets using your table stakes, exposing 
you to real risks and rewards. A good way to remember this is to think of 
Powertalk as decisions about what verbal tactics to use when, and with 
what. The answer to with what is usually a part of your table-stakes. The 
stuff you are revealing and risking. If you cannot answer “with what?” you 
are posturing. You are not speaking Powertalk. In the Jim-Wallace example, 
Jim’s table stakes were his superior knowledge of the Michael-Jan story. 


Bottomline: you cannot learn Powertalk from books. Which leads to the 
question: is there any way to learn it at all? 


The Art of Powertalk 


Even in the hands of fluent Powertalkers with an understanding of their own 
credibility, command of the language is simply not a formulaic or procedural 
skill. It is a thinking skill. We’ve learned so far that it is a very thoughtful and 
calibrated use of language based on an accurate and current sense of your 
actual power. It is a game played with real stakes. Just knowing whatever 


few rules exist is of no real use, it’s merely a basic condition of 
participation. 


There is a reason I used an analogy to vocabularies earlier. Remember 
those kids who earnestly memorized words for their SATs and the GRE? 
Notice any of them winning Nobel Prizes in literature? Vocabulary expansion 
efforts can at best put the finishing touches on organically acquired language 
skills. There is no shortcut to organic language acquisition; reading well- 
written stuff and writing constantly are the only way. The same holds for 
Powertalk. You learn through real Powertalk conversations with other 
Sociopaths. Betting real stakes, like information, credibility, labor and literal 
dollars. You get played for a sucker a few times along the way before you 
wise up. Even if you are a kind Sociopath, you learn to swallow your 
distaste and occasionally play hardball when you have to. 


But if you do have the table stakes to join important conversations, and 
the mental toughness to play risk-and-reward games with every 
conversational move, there are a couple of skills worth practicing. 


One skill is storytelling, which I cover more on ribbonfarm.com.- With a 
lot of practice, this gives you big-picture control over conversations. 


The second skill is low-level utterance-by-utterance control, which is 
much harder. You cannot consciously engineer 7-8 meanings and calibrated 
amounts of power and leverage into every line you utter, through careful 
word choice. You don’t have the luxury of minutes or hours between 
responses, though you can do that over email. In most conversations, you 
have tenths of a second per response. In that time you must steer the tempo of 
the conversation — its rhythms, emotional subtext and energy level — to affect 
power equations the way you want. Chapter 3 of my book Zempo covers 
these things briefly. 


The Curse of Development 


In the first two chapters of this book, we talked about the archetypes that 
inhabit organizations (Sociopaths, Losers, Clueless), what they do (the 
Gervais Principle) and how (the four languages). In this part, we’ll use a 
somewhat unorthodox take on the idea of arrested development to explain 
why the three groups behave as they do, and use that to predict the outcomes 
of individual interpersonal interactions. 


The Basic Prediction Problem 


Along every learning curve, between the early, instant gratification (which 
I’ve been hawking so far) and useful mastery, there is a long hard slog: what 
Seth Godin calls the “Dip.” With this chapter, we are now embarking on that 
slog, and it will take us a couple of longish parts to get through. You’ve been 
warned. If you want to quit, now would be the time. 


Let’s start with an example that illustrates why prediction is a non-trivial 
matter. 


When Angela gets engaged to Andy, Dwight, who is still not over her, is 
stunned. He is hurting badly, but lacks the self-awareness to process his 
feelings, and the empathy to understand Angela’s. Phyllis, who possesses 
both greater self-awareness and greater empathy, tries to help: 


e DWIGHT: Why is she marrying Andy? 
e PHYLLIS: Angela’s not really a risk-taker, and Andy’s not really a risk. 


e DWIGHT (looking condescendingly at Phyllis’ lunch): That’s really 
fattening. 
e PHYLLIS (recoiling in shock): It’s lettuce! 


What exactly is happening here? Why the ingratitude on Dwight’s part? 
What does lettuce have to do with it? And how did the more evolved Phyllis 


lose the bout? How did an apparently win-win interaction change, without 
warning, into a win-lose interaction? 


This is not a random outcome. Dwight can systematically prevail over 
Phyllis precisely because he is less developed than her. 


Four major factors drive the outcomes of such interactions. They are: 
situational randomness (luck), situational information distribution (who 
knows what, and when), interaction history (which can be boiled down to 
interpersonal psychological debt and relative status at the start of an 
interaction) and relative levels of psychological development. In this chapter, 
we’ll only look at the dynamics of the last variable, which hides the most 
subtleties. 


The Curse of Development 


We can state the root cause of the Dwight-Phyllis dynamic as follows: the 
depth of any transaction is limited by the depth of the shallower party. A 
trivial example: if you speak English and French, and your friend only speaks 
English, you will be forced to converse in English. Psychological 
development is more complex and continuous than the acquisition of multiple 
discrete languages, but the same principle applies. 


So this isn’t a particularly subtle point, but it has complicated 
implications. This one in particular: 


[f the situational developmental gap between two people is 
sufficiently small, the more evolved person will systematically lose more 
often than they win. 


This is the Curse of Development. When you develop psychologically, 
and leave somebody behind, your odds of winning get worse before they get 
better. 


® Curse of Development 


Even odds 


Odds of winning 


Developmental Advantage 


If you have ever been manipulated by a baby, you’ve been on the 
receiving end. If you’ve ever poked fun at a French-quoting pedant by 
striking a mock-professorial pose and spouting some pseudo French, (/e bleu 
blah), you’ ve dished it out. 


Manipulation by pets is perhaps the most powerful illustration, since 
your most powerful weapon, human language, is useless. Cesar “Dog 
Whisperer” Milan’s techniques are the only defense, for dog owners, 
anyway. The South Park episode “Tsst,” where Cartman’s mom learns to use 
dog-obedience techniques to control Cartman, after various Nanny reality- 
shows fail, is a must-watch. 


To explain and explore the Curse of Development, we need to wade 
through some theory before we can get back to entertaining examples from 
The Office. 


Arrested Development and Well-Adjustedness 


The term “arrested development’’is now deprecated by professional 
psychologists, and has been replaced by “developmentally disabled.” This is 
good news for us pop psychologists hawking crude over-simplifications 
about functional adults, since we can safely steal the term. I assume you are 


not retarded enough to read this as a theory of clinical developmental- 
disablement. 


At the level of abstraction that we are concerned with, all theories of 
developmental psychology — Freud’s, Piaget’s, Erikson’s, Maslow’s — say 
roughly the same thing about arrested development: you are born Clueless, 
and get clued in in fits and starts. Bits of you get stuck and left behind at 
different points, and eventually you exhaust your capacity for real change and 
stall (though you may retain an illusion that you are on a path of “lifelong 
growth and learning,” itself a pattern of arrested development). That trail of 
developmental debris and eventual exhausted stalling is your particular 
pattern of arrested development. 


Social expectations are unforgiving though. If you are above the low 
threshold for “normal,” you are forced through all the early stages of 
development, regardless of how well you cope, until some arbitrary point 
where your particular society labels you “well-adjusted adult” (usually 
between the ages of 18-21) and leaves you to your own devices. 


Well-adjustedness is a measure of the degree to which your worldview is 
socially acceptable and appropriate in a given environment. Since a messed- 
up personality can be well-adjusted with respect to a messed-up 
environment, well-adjustedness has very little to do with sanity and actual 
mental health. 


The mental health industry is designed to manufacture well-adjustedness, 
not cure arrested development. This is partly because lack of well- 
adjustedness is easier to detect, measure and fix. But that is a minor reason. 
The major reason is that well-adjustedness is a definable and economically 
useful commodity that is relatively cheap to manufacture. The fix for arrested 
development is none of those things. 


Environments and worldviews really come down to a series of situations 
and situational reactions. If your situational reactions are generally 
appropriate but against your best interests, you are a well-adjusted Loser. If 
they are both appropriate and in your best interests, you are a Sociopath. If 


your reactions are inappropriate (whether or not they are in your best 
interests — sometimes they are), you are Clueless. 


William Whyte described well-adjustedness in rich detail a half-century 
ago. Dan McAdams’ excellent book on narrative-psychology, The 
Redemptive Self, provides a detailed modern critique of well-adjustedness 
(though he does not call it that, preferring Erikson’s term “generative 
adulthood’). 


What about true development and the notion of “self-actualization” and 
development free of arrestedness? We’ll get there later when we get to Toby. 
The news isn’t good, I am afraid. 


The Three Laws of Arrested Development 


So far this is trivial stuff, widely understood, and offers nobody any 
advantage. Here is the non-trivial stuff, compressed into three handy laws: 


1. Your development is arrested by your strengths, not your weaknesses. 

2. Arrested-development behavior is caused by a strength-based 
addiction. 

3. The mediocre develop faster than either the talented or the untalented. 


An alternative way of looking at these three laws is to note that defense 
mechanisms emerge to sustain addictions even when the developmental 
environment that originally nourished it vanishes. Defense mechanisms 
though, are more useful as a partial catalog of phenomenology than as a 
foundational idea. 


These then are the developmental psychology roots of the Gervais 
Principle. Recall that Cluelessness goes with overperformance. That 
overperformance is caused by arrested development around a strength, 
which has been hooked by an addictive environment of social rewards. 
Mediocrity is your best defense against addiction, and guarantor of further 
open-ended psychological development. 


And yes, for the alert among you who have spotted a connection, arrested 
development is the dark side of strengths in the positive psychology sense. A 
strength in one situation is merely an entrenched piece of arrested 
development in another. 


In our model, the three development stages — Clueless, Losers and 
Sociopaths — correspond to different patterns of arrested development and 
different strength-addictions. Each pattern is based on a preferred, dominant 
variety of delusion: 


1. The Clueless distort reality. 
2. The Losers distort rewards and penalties. 
3. The Sociopaths distort the metaphysics of human life. 


You really thought the Sociopaths were going to get a free ride to 
redemption? They may be realists, but we’Il see how they too, are eventually 
forced to suffer the consequences of their delusions. 


The Curse Revisited, the Lettuce Explained 


We can now explain why you are likely to /ose in the Curse of Development 
zone. Broadly, three forces are at work, and the Dwight-Phyllis example 
showcases all of them: 


1. The less-developed person does not know what he/she does not know, 
and is typically attempting to operate from their regressed comfort zone 
of strength, which to you represents a zone of unrewarding mediocrity 
that you are attempting to leave, or have already left behind. This lends 
your opponent confidence. 

2. Your own knowledge is fresh, unstable and not yet ingrained as second 
nature. You are acutely aware of, and anxious about, your beginner 
status in your new level. This makes you /ack confidence. 

3. To win through persuasion, you must teach the other party (a superior- 
inferior transaction), without first reversing the default unfavorable 


status relationship. (You: not confident, low-status, he/she: confident, 
high-status. ) 


The Dunning-Kruger effect,+ explains some, but not all of these dynamics. 
The fundamental role of status is better understood through improv theater,’ 
rather than psychology. If the three reasons are not intuitive to you, I am 
afraid you are going to have to slog through these two references in detail, as 
well as the previous defense-mechanisms reference. I did warn you we were 
embarking on a slog. 


Here 1s a trick to help you remember all this: it is always hard for a 
student to teach a teacher, even if the student is studying a subject that is more 
advanced than the one the teacher teaches. The content doesn’t matter. A rule 
of thumb in the teaching profession states that to be an effective teacher at a 
given level, you need to have studied five years beyond that level. This has 
nothing to do with subject-matter expertise, and everything to do with trying 
to exit the Curse of Development zone. 


In the Dwight-Phyllis case, Dwight held back just long enough to get 
value from the transaction before reasserting the natural status relationship. 
Since he could not reassert it at the level of the actual interaction, he pushed 
the first button at his own level that he could recognize. Healthy living is a 
domain of strength for him and mediocrity for Phyllis, who is obese and self- 
conscious about it, so he pushed the unhealthy button. It didn’t matter that 
Phyllis was eating lettuce; the accusation sti// put her in her proper place. 
Dwight averted the threat to the favorable status quo. 


But we are getting a little ahead of ourselves. The Phyllis-Dwight 
episode is a Loser-Clueless interaction, and we don’t yet have all the tools to 
analyze those. 


Let’s deal with just the Clueless. 


Reality-Distortion by the Clueless 


Let’s start with the reality distortions of Michael, Dwight and Andy. 


The world is a dangerous, messy place. Yet infants survive. Their early 
environment is an abnormally nurturing one. So the first early, theories of the 
world children are tempted to form are based on the assumption that the 
world exists to provide for them. Starting with the unconditionally nurturing 
environment of really early infancy (which, in the language of J am OK, 
You’re OK is the unconditional J AM OK), the Clueless in The Office 
represent three sublevels of reality-distorting Clueless delusions: 


1. lam OK if Mommy applauds my performance (early childhood, 
Michael) 

2. 1am OK if I earn badges from teachers (pre-adolescence, Dwight) 

3. 1am OK if I can sit with the cool kids (adolescence, Andy) 


It is no accident that the Clueless totem pole is stacked in what seems 
like the wrong order: Michael is the boss, Dwight is Number 2 and Andy is 
Number 3. The sublevels of Clueless development are typically insufficiently 
separated to allow the more developed Clueless to dominate, so the Curse of 
Development kicks in. 


Keep in mind that that the rough equation of individuals to “levels” 
merely represents the center of gravity of their most deeply-entrenched 
strength-addiction behaviors, to which they regress most easily when 
threatened. All three have a home level, to which they preferentially regress, 
but they can function at all three levels. 


Michael, the Child 


The theme of being trapped in babyhood is a constant (and somewhat 
overworked) one in The Office: 


1. On “Bring Your Child to Work” day, Michael initially resists 
(competition from other babies). 
2. Oscar describes the Dundies as a child’s birthday party. 


3. When one of the newly-relocated Stamford employees brings a baby to 
work, rather than acting parental towards it, he hides under the table and 
acts like a competing baby. 

4. In the Golden Ticket episode, when Michael hides discount coupons in 
paper reams, it is clear that his scheme is primarily an excuse for him to 
act like Willy Wonka, an overgrown-child archetype. 

5. At one point, Jan says, “Michael, do I need to find a babysitter for 
you?” 

6. When his birthday party, his one guaranteed and socially legitimate day 
in the spotlight,is ruined because the office pays more attention to Kevin 
(who is waiting for the results of a cancer test), he says,“‘this is a 
terrible day, for both of us.” 

7. When he fails to get his way with his new Sociopath boss, Charles, he 
regresses through a series of increasingly infantile behaviors until he is 
reduced to repeating everything Charles says, like a five-year old, and 
finally storming off to Wallace, a case of running to Mommy to complain 
about an older sibling. 


Little children in normal environments win their first victories through 
creative performance: reciting nursery rhymes, drawing pictures, and 
demonstrating creative play behaviors. If they succeed too much, they get 
addicted to the typical adult reaction: Wow, aren't you clever? and, to a 
lesser extent, to admiration from younger siblings. In learning to thrive in this 
particular reward/penalty environment, little children rely mostly on 
responding to the emotional content of what they hear and see, since they do 
not understand much. 


With a few evolved defense mechanisms thrown in, to protect against 
adult realities that don’t conform to childhood environments, that’s exactly 
what it feels like to be Michael. When he hears somebody talking, all he 
hears is “blah blah blah good job, blah blah blah, how could you do this 
Michael?” in conjunction with facial expressions and body language. 


Michael’s head is a massive library of childlike mappings between 
situations, canned phrases and reactions. He is not completely responsible 
for his actions and utterances because he genuinely does not understand them. 


There is coherence in what Michael says though; he does not sound 
completely nonsensical because he reacts meaningfully to body language, 
facial expressions and emotional cues. “You talkin’ to me?” (borrowed from 
De Niro) 1s a belligerent line, and by pulling out that line when he feels 
threatened, and then displacing the tension with laughter, Michael is able to 
derail the conversation. His trademark joke, ““That’s what she said!” is an 
extreme example. It makes no sense in most contexts where he trots it out; its 
only purpose is to dissolve tension and displace threats. Either laughing with 
Michael or throwing up your hands in frustration is a victory for him. The 
only effective response is to calmly ignore his disruptive actions, wait for the 
reaction to die down, and continue the conversation in dominant mode, like 
Cesar Milan with his dogs. If you attempt to make sense of it, you’ve already 
lost. As Cesar Milan tells Mrs. Cartman, “Do not reason with it, do not argue 
with it, just dominate it.” Michael’s nemesis, Charles Miner, does this most 
effectively. His dealings with Michael are the least contaminated by 
engagement, frustration or compassion, which is why he triggers the most 
spectacular Michael meltdown on the show so far. 


Around Packer, his boorish friend, insulting and objectifying ways of 
talking about women gain approval, so he trots out borrowed, misogynistic 
man-talk. Withering under the collective glare of his politically correct 
employees, phrases like “respect women” gain smiles and halt frowns, so 
that’s what he offers. 


The black characters, Stanley and Darryl, get this the most clearly. With 
one exception, neither takes any offense at his repeated stereotyping, and his 
unquestioned assumption that they know all about things like gangs and 
ghettoes. A typical example is when Michael, describing the office in what 
he imagines is “rich multi-cultural diversity” language (which his mental 
look-up table says will win approval from white adults), describes Stanley 
as lending an “urban vibe” to the branch. ““What about me seems ‘urban’ to 
you?” asks the comfortably suburban Stanley. But he is not offended. It is the 
tired, ritual response of a parent weakly disciplining a child behaving 
inappropriately. 


The one exception occurs when Darryl is driving Michael and Holly 
from Scranton to Nashua. Somewhere along the way, when Holly starts 
crying over the impending end of their relationship, Michael whispers, “Did 
Darryl touch you?” The effect is interesting; a case of a conflict between two 
adult-pleasing impulses. Michael does not know how to resolve the conflict, 
in his library of things to say, between “get approval from white woman” 
situational responses (in this case by pandering to assumed and projected 
prejudices) and “get approval from black males” situational responses. This 
is not an accusation Darryl can afford to safely ignore, so he reacts sharply. 
On the drive back though, Darryl sings a lullaby (in the guise of a blues riff) 
to console a heart-broken Michael. 


In chapter 1, I noted that for the Clueless, “The most visible sign of their 
capacity for self-delusion is their complete inability to generate an original 
thought.” Why is lack of originality a clear indicator of Cluelessness? 


Here is why: delusions are closed logical schemes, where reality is 
mangled into the service of a fixed script through defense mechanisms, with 
the rest of the meaning thrown away. To manufacture original thought you 
have to listen to reality in open ways for data. That is why Michael’s 
database is so full of movie lines. Movies are goldmines of canned reactions 
that don’t require much present-reality data to retrieve. When kids quote 
adults or movies, they seem precocious, and gain approval. In an era where 
more kids are raised by TV than by parents, parroting movie lines comes 
more naturally than repeating bromides learned from parental figures or at 
churches and temples. 


Recall that social calendars force you through later stages whether or not 
you master previous ones. So what about later stages? Michael is not quite as 
enamored of medals and certificates as Dwight because (as a lousy student) 
he never got very good at earning them, and could therefore not get seriously 
addicted to them. 


Finally, Michael has poorly developed peer-affiliation drives. He wants 
to be the center of attention, not one among many equals in a huddle of peers. 
When Michael appears to be operating under a peer-affiliation drive (the sort 


that animates Andy), he is really casting child behaviors into a teen mould. 
He believes that specific people, rather than formal or informal groups, are 
cool or admirable (proxy parental figures, older siblings). If they are not 
cool or admirable, they must be made to view him as cool and admirable 
(younger siblings). 


These twin drives — approval seeking from proxy-family superiors, and 
admiration-seeking from proxy-family inferiors, mixed with some profound 
sexual confusion, explains Michael’s relationship with Ryan. Ryan is not only 
the parental-approval figure, since he has a college education, which 
Michael lacks, but he is also in a position to applaud Michael’s pretensions 
to business acumen. He 1s also a younger sibling (less-experienced 
salesperson) whom it 1s important to impress. The collision of the two 
instincts creates one of my favorite lines: “Ryan is book smart. I am street 
smart...and book smart.” That hesitant addition allows him to grab the 
spotlight. He is not comfortable being Ryan’s peer with a complementary 
skill. 


Ryan also has the sort of androgynous good looks that young children 
look for in their best friends. It is this childlike attraction in a physically 
mature body, rather than any real bi-curiosity (which other characters like 
Kevin make jokes about), that explains Michael’s attraction to Ryan. 


Dwight, the Pre-Teen 


Dwight, with his stern German upbringing, lacked the normal encouragement 
of early-childhood creative-performance instincts. We see several glimpses 
of this, including his attempt to read horrifying medieval cautionary tales to 
the kids during bring-your-child-to-work day, and his own description of his 
childhood, which left his brother actually developmentally disabled. He has 
therefore developed none of the addiction to childhood applause-seeking 
performance behaviors that have trapped Michael. 


Instead, Dwight found relief in the graded, performance-oriented worlds 
of school and varied medieval-guild-like worlds, such as farming, animal 
husbandry and karate. His attempts to understand the world of management, 


which is decidedly not a world of grades or guilds, are based entirely on 
peripheral guild-like elements. He is the only one excited about the Survivor- 
style successor-selection event Michael arranges (in the bus on the way over, 
he asks, “Will there be business parables?”). When he attempts manipulation, 
his mind naturally turns to hidden microphones, doctored documents and 
other elements of tradecraft learned from spy novels, and only rarely to 
psychology. He banks the occasional tactical victory, but cannot play or win 
the mind games required to beat the Sociopaths. 


In Dwight’s world, everything worth learning is teachable, and medals, 
certificates and formal membership in meritocratic institutions is evidence of 
success. Even where play behaviors are concerned, the Dwights of the world 
can more easily get lost in points-and-rules worlds. It is significant that 
Dwight has never seen or read Charlie and the Chocolate Factory, which is 
about creative-performance play, but instead, is obsessed with gaming 
worlds and sci-fi/fantasy universes. 


Perhaps the clearest example of Dwight’s need for formal affiliation is 
his lame attempt at stand-up comedy. To Dwight, everything is a formal 
contest, and there are always authority figures who provide legitimacy and 
rankings. He has no sense of humor (thanks to skipping early childhood), and 
has no idea how to actually evoke laughter, so he tries to ace the only formal 
membership test he can see, the ability to tell the Aristocrats joke. Michael, 
by contrast, can at least tell juvenile jokes, and Andy can manage some bad 
frat-boy humor. 


Let’s finish up the opening “lettuce” example. The rest of that episode has 
Phyllis continuing to help, with Dwight ungratefully accepting the help. 
Eventually though, nothing works. Phyllis, like any reality-anchored Loser or 
Sociopath, shrugs and tells him he needs to move on. Dwight fails to 
comprehend and impatiently dismisses the thought, “Yes, yes, ve moved on, 
what next?” When he finally gets that Phyllis has no “next,” to offer, he 1s 
livid, saying “I thought you had some sort of big master plan.” 


That is a significant line, and sums up Dwight’s entire personality. 


Andy 


In adolescence, young adults who have successfully, through mediocrity, 
weaned themselves away from familial and classroom sources of addiction, 
turn to their peers. Where Michael’s desperate attempts at seeming cool are 
mostly masked and repackaged early childhood behaviors, Andy is genuinely 
the perennially uncool teenager angling for a seat at the cool kids table. 


Unlike Michael, who can only handle individuals, and Dwight, who is 
addicted to formal organizational affiliations, Andy sees beyond individuals 
and Gesellschaft. He is ready to be properly socialized, but has no idea how 
to go about it. Gemeinschaft — the world of Loser communities —glimmers 
invitingly just beyond his reach. 


Andy’s situation is most clearly illustrated by his attempt to sidle into the 
“Finer Things Club.” It is noteworthy that none of the members (Pam, Oscar 
and Toby) is particularly worthy of serious cultivation for any reason. It is 
the soft-edged club, with its rituals of English tea sandwiches and book- 
reading, that he aspires to. Michael would only want to belong if specific 
people, from whom he sought proxy-familial validation, belonged. Dwight 
would only want to belong if it involved a hierarchy of skilled superiors and 
formal tests of prowess or craftsmanship. Jim is invited to join, but being on 
the cusp of Sociopathy, is unable to take it seriously. 


In adolescence, visible signs of acceptance aren’t formal medals and 
honors, but things like being given nicknames by peers, being a wingman to 
alpha males, being appreciated for “cool” extracurricular skills, and the like. 
Andy has a whole list of nicknames (most of which he appears to have made 
up himself), and a distinctly uncool extracurricular skill (a cappella singing). 


Between the last, adolescent stage of Clueless delusions, and the Loser 
stage, there is a deep chasm. Andy stands at the edge, unable to jump. Andy 
cannot be fully understood in terms of the Clueless spectrum alone, since he 
is ina can-look-but-can’t-touch relationship with the Loser level. As we’ ll 
see in the next part, his bottled-up anger and other traits are due to this 
condition. 


Clueless-Clueless Interactions 


Here’s an example that illustrates the richness of the Curse of Development 
particularly well. Remember when Dwight applies to Cornell? Dwight 
correctly perceives Andy as a threat, and though he understands very little 
about Andy, he recognizes a Big Red pushbutton: Andy’s frantic attachment to 
his exclusive Cornell pedigree. 


The two-day bout begins when Dwight applies to Cornell, shows up for 
work in Cornell gear, and stocks his desk with Cornell souvenirs. Andy 
initially reacts with his trademark bottled-up frustration. Round One to 
Dwight, and a perfect Curse of Development exploit. 


But then, Andy finds a way to fight back by getting himself appointed to 
interview Dwight. The interview begins with an open declaration by Andy 
that he intends to reject Dwight, and ends in the sort of farce only the 
Clueless can create: 


1. ANDY: Applicant is attempting to blackmail interviewer, showing low 
moral character. 

2. DWIGHT: Interviewer is threatening applicant with an arbitrary review 
process. 

3. ANDY: Applicant is wasting everyone’s time with stupid and inane 
accusations. 

4. DWIGHT: Interviewer has suspect motives. 

5. ANDY: Applicant has a head shaped like a trapezoid. 


The day, and Round Two, ends ina stalemate. Though the opening move 
by Andy was good (Dwight does not question Andy’s arrogation of 
interviewing rights), his mistake was in playing his hand openly. If he had 
maintained the fiction of fair due process, he could have used Dwight’s need 
for formal affiliations to firmly establish his superiority. But it takes more of 
a developmental advantage to play a game at two levels. So Andy 
overplayed his hand and turned a win into a draw. 


Round Three, which plays out the following day, is the most revealing. 
Andy shows up for work dressed as a country bumpkin, in a pathetic attempt 
to turn Dwight’s Round One tactic against him. The attempt fails miserably 
because the Curse of Development destroys the apparent symmetry and 
reversibility in the situation. Dwight’s “farming” button works very 
differently from Andy’s “Cornell” button. We’Il see how the farming button 
actually works later. 


Note that neither Andy’s nor Dwight’s tactical choices were informed by 
this level of deliberate analysis. Dwight simply learned a basic trick: 
pushing the Cornell button in certain ways annoys Andy. Andy simply 
recognized instinctively that formal authority would work on Dwight (and 
failed to recognize that his identity as a farmer was a matter of pride rather 
than shame). 


The Clueless Economy 


Throughout this part, ’ ve used economics terms like winning/losing, zero- 
sum, and interpersonal debt, but keep in mind that all this is Monopoly 
money unless a Sociopath is involved. The language of winning and losing 
and debts is useful for all interactions, but it is only consequential, and 
capable of causing power shifts, when Sociopaths are involved. 


A great illustration of this point is the episode when Michael, playing 
Willy Wonka, puts golden tickets for a 10% discount into random reams of 
paper. Unfortunately for him, all the tickets are found by a huge customer, and 
David Wallace prepares to rain fury on Scranton for ruining margins. 


Michael convinces Dwight to take the fall, playing on his samurai-like 
sense of fealty. But then the situation reverses itself: the customer is so happy 
with the discount, they give Dunder-Mifflin a huge additional order. David 
Wallace is happy again, and prepared to believe that some marketing genius 
was at work, and reward it appropriately. 


When he comes down to Scranton, prepared to offer rewards, Michael 
clumsily attempts to take credit back from Dwight, who naturally resists. But 
the damage is done. The farce reveals to Wallace that the happy outcome was 
due to randomness rather than an inspired marketing strategy. The line of real 
credit he is prepared to offer evaporates. He walks away with the proceeds 
from the lucky win. Did Michael win or did Dwight? It does not matter. 


A similar currency trade plays out when David Wallace, intrigued by the 
good performance of the Scranton branch, attempts to pick Michael’s brains 
for best practices, in a conversation that starts out with him using Powertalk. 
After listening to several minutes of vacuous Posturetalk, Wallace realizes 
that there are no best practices to be mined, and gently terminates the 
conversation in Babytalk. In economic terms, Wallace tested a hypothesis that 
Michael possessed real table stakes, and discovered that he had none. 


The point is: the Clueless economy is fueled by a worthless currency, but 
this does not mean transactions do not occur. Nothing ever changes with the 
three stooges, Michael, Dwight and Andy, who are forever beating each other 
up. There are wins and losses, but relative positions do not change. 


In the next chapter, we’ll add another level of furious and meaningless 
economic activity, the world of Gametalk and inter and intra-group dynamics. 
We’ ll also figure out how Loser-Clueless Babytalk works, and explain, once 
and for all, why The Office makes the Losers among you cringe. After that, 
we'll finally get to the secrets of Sociopathy. 


Wonderful Human Beings 


Each of them — and they constitute 80% of humanity — 1s born the most 
beautiful baby in the world. Each is an above-average child; in fact the entire 
80% is in the top 20% of human beings. (It’s crowded up there.) Each one 
grows up knowing that he or she is deeply special in some way, and destined 
for a unique life that he or she is “meant” to live. 


In their troubled twenties, each seeks the one true love that they Anow is 
out there, waiting for them, and their rea/ calling in life. Each time they fail at 
life or love, their friends console them: “You are a smart, funny, beautiful and 
incredibly talented person, and the love of your life and your true calling are 
out there somewhere. I just Anow that.” The friends are right of course: each 
marries the most beautiful man or woman in the world, discovers his or her 
calling, and becomes the proud parent of the most beautiful baby in the 
world. Eventually, each of them retires, earns a gold watch, and somebody 
makes a speech declaring him or her to be a Wonderful Human Being. 


You and I know them as Losers. Welcome to Chapter IV. 


Last time, we left one of the unfortunate Clueless, Andy Bernard, staring 
with deep frustration and anger at the world of the Wonderful Human Beings, 
pining to join, but rejected and humiliated. 


Marxist Office Theory 


No, not Karl. Groucho. Groucho Marxist theory is the key to understanding 
Andy’s predicament. 


Andy doesn’t belong, and it frustrates him to the point that he punches 
holes in walls. He can’t get into the Finer Things Club (a lunch group 
comprising Pam, Oscar and Toby, devoted to occasional elitist indulgences) 
despite his best efforts, while Jim can drift in without even trying. Andy’s 
life 1s about joining clubs. But Marx provides the core idea we need in his 


famous line, “I don’t care to belong to any club that will have me as a 
member.” 


There is a deep truth here. Social clubs of any sort divide the world into 
an us and a them. We are better than them. Any prospective new member 
who could raise the average prestige of a club 1s, by definition, somebody 
who is too good for that club. 


So how do social groups form at all, given Marx’s paradox? The answer 
lies in the idea of status illegibility, the fuzziness of the status of a member 
of any social group. This is governed by what I will call Marx’s laws of 
status illegibility. 


1. Marx’s First Law of Status Illegibility: the illegibility of the status of 
any member of a group is proportional to his/her distance from the 
edges of the group. 

2. Marx’s Second Law of Status Illegibility: the stability of the group 
membership of any member is proportional to the illegibility of his/her 
Status. 


So the status of anyone who 1s not the alpha or the omega, 1s necessarily 
fuzzy (and yes, itis related to James Scott’s idea of legibility in Seeing Like 
a State, but never mind that). 


Read the laws carefully. This is a tricky concept. The laws imply that ina 
group of ten people it is much easier, both for insiders and outsiders, to 
identify numbers 1 or 10 (alpha and omega) than it is to identify number 4 
unambiguously. They also imply that alpha and omega are weakly attached to 
the group, while the obscure middle is stably attached. (The two-way 
attraction/repulsion expected-value math is straightforward; work it out.) 


Among the Losers of The Office, the alpha Jim is on the cusp of 
Sociopathy, while the omega, Kevin, is borderline Clueless. In between, 
things are murky. Necessarily murky as we shall see. I challenge you to 
supply a complete and defensible ranking of the rest of the Losers in the 


office, from 2 to (Q -1). Does Oscar outrank Phyllis? Does Creed outrank 
Meredith? What about Stanley versus Oscar? 


Status illegibility is necessary to keep a group of Losers stable. Itis a 
deep form of uncertainty. I am not saying that there is a ranking that is just not 
known or knowable. I am saying there is no clear ranking to be known. If 
you're silently screaming “Heisenberg,” please; some patience. We have a 
long way to go. 


Status illegibility is the key to the Marx paradox, and the foundation of 
every other aspect of Loser group dynamics (which is also a// group 
dynamics, since forming groups is a Loser activity). If your status is clear, 
and the status of the club is clear (which is by definition, the average status 
of all its current members), then either your status is higher, in which case the 
club will want you, but you won’t want to join, or your status is lower, in 
which case the opposite is true. If status were precisely known all around, 
then the only case that allows somebody to join a club 1s if their status 
exactly matches the average of the club. The probability of this happening is 
vanishingly small, even if status could be measured accurately and 
quantitatively. Worse, this benefits neither joiner nor club. 


But consider what happens when all you really know about the club is the 
range of status, from lowest to highest. If you know you belong in the range, 
but have no idea whether your status is above or below the average, the 
uncertainty allows you to join. And your fealty to the group, and the group’s 
to you, will be in proportion to the legibility of your status. If events conspire 
to make status too legible, competitiveness is amplified, weakening group 
cohesion, and stabilizing dynamics kick in, restoring the illegibility, or the 
group breaks down. We’Il see how that works in a bit. 


If you are having trouble understanding this notion of status legibility, 
read this well-known Internet meme: 


Aocdcrnig to rseecrah at Cmabrigde Uinervtisy, it dseno’t mttaer in 
waht oderr the Iterets in a wrod are, the olny irpoamtnt tihng is taht the 
frsit and Isat ltteer be in the rhgit pclae. The rset can be a taotl mses and 


you can sitll raed it whoutit a pboerlm. Tihs is bucseae the huamn mnid 
deos not raed ervey Itteer by istlef, but the wrod as a wlohe. Aaznmig, 
huh? 


Status illegibility works a bit like this, but is stronger. It requires that the 
middle be jumbled up. There can be no correct rank ordering, but the group 
is still meaningfully coherent. 


Note that the legible limit points are necessary to provide basic 
calibration to potential new members, and to help Sociopaths assess the 
social capital represented by the group, and negotiate terms with alphas with 
legitimate authority. The alpha and omega set the range. Both are by 
definition the most unstable members. The alpha can be tempted away into 
the illegible middle of a higher-ranking group, with more murky room to 
climb, while the omega, usually male even in mixed-sex groups, might get 
sick of being the whipping boy, and move to a higher relative status in a 
lower group. (Both can also be tempted into Sociopathy; Butters, an omega in 
South Park, turns into Professor Chaos, an ineffectual Sociopath-wannabe.) 
Should either the alpha or omega leave, a new alpha or omega will emerge 
through a succession battle. Social groups grow from the illegible but stable 
center of the status spectrum, and leak at the legible but unstable edges. 
Resistance to status legibility is illustrated in ridiculously literal ways in an 
episode in The Office, when there is a fire in the building and Dwight 
attempts a headcount to make sure everyone is safe: 


e DWIGHT: Oh, hey, Michael. Ryan needs a number for the count off. 
e MICHAEL: Okay, well, one is taken. 

e RYAN: Uh, okay, two? 

e DWIGHT: NO! 

e RYAN: Ok- Oh, sorry? 

e DWIGHT: Okay, he can have 14, Marjorie isn’t here today. 

e MICHAEL: Well, he needs a permanent number, right? 

e RYAN: No, I don’t. 


Crucially, during this exchange, the rest of the group (all the Losers) is 
not paying attention. Michael and Dwight treat the count-off sequence as a 


legible and static status hierarchy. Ryan of course, assumes it is just a 
nominal number (a procedural situational ranking, which is what sane people 
use for count-offs), but the interesting thing is his natural resistance to being 
drawn into this explicit ranking game. 


Why is status illegibility central to group stability? How 1s it created and 
maintained? How do you know if you can join a group, and how do you go 
about doing so? What games do you play, when, and how? Why play these 
games and form groups anyway? 


All shall be revealed. I guarantee you won’t like the answers. 


The Lake Wobegon Effect Reconsidered 


In case you didn’t get the reference, I began this post with an homage to 
Garrison Keillor’s “Lake Wobegon,” where “all the women are strong, all 
the men are good looking, and all the children are above average.” Keilor’s 
classic nugget of mordant wit has since been used to bolster the theory of 
illusory superiority, a kind of delusion by which the mediocre convince 
themselves they are above average. 


This is a partially true explanation. Loser dynamics are largely driven by 
Lake-Wobegon-effect snow jobs, which obscure pervasive mediocrity. But 
unlike the delusions of the Clueless (false confidence of the Dunning-Kruger 
variety, which are maintained through the furious efforts and desperate 
denials on the part of the deluded individuals themselves), Loser delusions 
are maintained by groups. You scratch my delusion, [’Il scratch yours. I'll 
call you a thoughtful critic if you agree to call me a fascinating blogger. And 
we’ ll both convince ourselves that our lives are to be valued by these 
different measures. 


Loser superiority is generally not based on an outright falsehood. Unlike 
Michael’s pretensions to comic genius, which are strictly not true, Pam 
really is the best artist in the group. The delusion lies not ina false 


assessment of her artistic skills, but in the group choosing to evaluate her on 
the basis of art in the first place. 


In other words, Losers are too smart to fool themselves. They enter into 
social contracts which require them to fool each other. 


This social contract requires them to play games. Games that work at two 
levels to create cohesion and social capital: they structure current, live 
situations, and they bolster redemptive life scripts.' We need to understand 
status illegibility at both these levels. 


At the life-script level, the game-playing social contract creates complete 
nominal illegibility. Each individual in a group is judged according to a 
custom life script that makes it impossible to compare two lives within the 
group. Pam’s life has a redemptive script based on the fact that she is the 
cutest one in the office, can paint well, and forms the “It” couple with Jim. 
Kevin’s is based on him playing in a band. Creed’s script is founded on his 
weirdness. 


Remember, you are unique, just like everybody else. And everybody is 
uniquely above average. This 1s why, paradoxically, collectivist 
philosophies that value equality must necessarily value diversity. Nobody 
wants to be equally average. Everybody must be given a chance to be 
equally above average. Sociopaths detect and get wary of this dynamic very 
quickly: later in the same fire alarm episode, Ryan’s developing instincts are 
on display: 


e DWIGHT: Oh, you know what else, I thought of a nickname for the three 
of us. The Three Musketeers. 

e MICHAEL: Um, yeah, okay. Oh, no, no, no, no. I got one. I got one. The 
Three Stooges. 

e (reaction shot of Ryan looking concerned) 

e RYAN (talking to the camera later): | don’t want to be like, a “guy” 
here. You know? Like, Stanley is the crossword puzzle guy. And Angela 
has cats. I don’t wanna have a thing, here. You know, I don’t want to be 
the “something” guy. 


Ryan 1s right to be wary, not just because this is a lousy, Clueless social 
club on the table, but because the “uniqueness” game is a game of mutual 
delusion. In the big games of life, those involving the Darwinian dimensions 
of sex, money or power, we don’t get to define the rules. And it is only those 
games that can create social value. 


Which means that competitive Darwinian dynamics must also be present, 
in veiled form, within groups. Nominal status illegibility and Iamuniqueism 
do not stop the pretty artist Pam from fighting the numbers-guru Oscar over 
the use of the budget surplus (money). Unlikely social climber Phyllis cuts 
pretty-girl Karen down to size: ““You don’t know who Bob Vance is? You 
have a lot to learn about this town, sweetie” (sex). Pam and Karen fight 
Angela over party-planning rights (power). The fights are more macho in 
male-dominated loser groups, but the principle is the same. 


So all the social dynamics are about maintaining a delicate balance 
between mutual reinforcement of unique life scripts and comforting status 
uncertainty on the one hand (which requires status illegibility), and fighting 
veiled battles over sex, money and power (which fuel the engines of group 
value creation). 


Status illegibility is maintained through games and Gametalk of course, 
but before games can be played, groups must form and cohere. 


Joining and Leaving Groups 


Let’s return to the trajectory of our hero from the last part, Andy. His stated 
strategy for gaining social acceptance is a simple one: 


The Finer Things Club is the most exclusive club in the office. 
Naturally, that’s where I need to be. My backup is the party planning 
committee, and Kevin’s band is my safety. 


This idea (gaining status is a large group via membership in a subgroup) 
isn’t bad, but it is mistaken at two levels. First, Andy mistakenly believes 
that there is a clear status hierarchy among groups in the office. Actually the 


status illegibility effect is recursive, and applies to subgroups as well. In the 
mythos of American high schools as portrayed by Hollywood, the football 
team and cheer-leading squads are on top and the marching band 1s at the 
bottom, for instance. But do the Goth kids outrank the hackers? That is 
strictly unknowable. 


Second, he treats membership as an audition process, whereby he can 
gain entry by offering proof of status. 


What Andy actually needs to do is offer proof of the right level of status 
illegibility. Yes, his music and other skills matter. But they merely create a 
vector of uniqueness for later use. /f he gets in, that’s what the group will use 
to socially bolster his unique-and-above-average delusion. But to actually 
get in, he needs to demonstrate the right level of status illegibility, governed 
by the level he is aiming for. Attacks on alphas and omegas by newcomers 
can be clear-cut (yes, even omega positions can be attractive to outsiders; 
George Costanza plays that game in a bid for a rent-controlled apartment on 
Seinfeld at one point). 


Status therefore, must first be successfully obscured during a membership 
bid. As with most group dynamics, membership bids are scripted in 
Gametalk. How new members segue into existing group games is what 
determines their future. An example is the episode in which Michael 1s out of 
town, leaving Jim to run a staff meeting. Dwight, smarting at having to suffer 
Jim’s authority, seeks to undermine it by putting a voice recorder on the table, 
ostensibly to capture the meeting transcript for Michael’s benefit. This 
clumsy stunt is of course, easy enough for the alpha, Jim, to shoot down. He 
immediately improvises a joke at Dwight’s expense: 


Dwight, what are you doing? You can’t take your pants off in the 
office! It’s making me uncomfortable. This is sexual harrassment...Oh my 
God! He’s got a knife! Let the record show that Dwight K. Shrute is now 
completely nude, holding a plastic knife to Stanley’s neck. 


Dwight of course, is caught off guard and reduced to trying to yell out his 
own defense over Jim’s voice. 


But it is hopeless, because Dwight isn’t facing Jim alone. The others pile 
in, building on Jim’s premise. Dwight’s situation looks hopeless. 


Andy to the rescue. 


Andy entirely fails to read the situation. At some dim level of awareness, 
he realizes that the group 1s ina good mood, and that Dwight is the center of 
attention. He decides to get some attention while the gettin’ is good. 


IAM NOW CUTTING OFF PHYLLIS’S HEAD WITH A 
CHAINSAW, RRRRNNNN!! 


There is dead silence. Andy has just failed a membership test. If he’d 
known what he was doing, he’d have been careful to join the game witha 
calibrated build on Jim’s premise: saying something funny, but not so funny 
that the spotlight moves away from the alpha, or so unfunny that even the 
omega can top it. Karen, who 1s equally new to the group, does exactly that. 
While she has an advantage in dating Jim, she nevertheless earns her 
membership with a calibrated fuzzy-status build on Jim’s joke: “Dwight, 
what is that on your stomach? Is that a Muppet Babies tattoo?” 


Andy ultimately fails to gain entry into the Loser circle. His fate is 
basically sealed in the episode when Ryan returns to Scranton for the first 
time after becoming VP. Andy is very impressed by Ryan’s new status. An 
encounter occurs in the break room between Kevin, Andy and Jim, which 
marks the end of Andy’s hopes of being accepted. 


e JIM: That whole lifestyle? [Ryan’s] whole vibe? You find that 
appealing? 

e ANDY: Tuna! (sigh) Tuna, tuna, tuna. 

e KEVIN: Tuna, tuna, tuna. 

e ANDY: He has a killer job. He’s rich. He smells like what I think 
Pierce Brosnan smells like. He wears rich guy clothes. 

e KEVIN: And he can get any girl that he wants. 

e ANDY: So, sorry Tuna, but if you don’t know why that’s awesome, 
then...you need awesome lessons. See ya Tuna. 

e KEVIN: Tuna. Check ya later. 


This is a deeply fascinating conversation, and the highlight is that for the 
first time someone else validates Andy’s membership bid. Kevin accepts 
Andy’s nickname for Jim (“Tuna”), and even imitates Andy. The alpha (Jim) 
is insecure, feeling threatened by the newly powerful Ryan. The newcomer 
allies with the omega (Kevin) to score a point off the alpha. But though he 
wins a point, this conversation is the beginning of the end for Andy. Once 
you ve resorted to entering a group by co-opting the support of the omega, 
you ve sent a very clear status signal. You only outrank the omega. Since this 
violates the requirement for some status illegibility around the (Q -1) 
position, Andy has now permanently marked himself as an outsider, and 
Kevin, through his injudicious support of Andy, has reinforced his position as 
omega. 


Andy failed an overt membership test (the Finer Things Club), a softer 
membership test (the “let’s all beat up on Dwight” game) that required a 
social skill: group humor, and ultimately cemented the Clueless perception 
by allying with the omega loser, Kevin, making his own status too legible. 


Why can’t Andy enter the group easily at a clear (Q -1) position? He is 
not useful as a safe calibration point, since the group has already invested in 
making Kevin the omega, and he doesn’t raise the value of the group. Though 
there are no good examples in The Office, you can’t enter at #2 either. Only 
the alpha can legitimately confer the #2 title, and there is rarely a good 
reason for the alpha to do so unless he or she is planning to exit. For the 
alpha, keeping contenders guessing through unpredictable signs of favor is 
the best idea. Actually, the only successful Loser-entry in The Office 
involves Karen, who rode in on Jim’s coat-tails, proved herself in the beat- 
up-Dwight game, and sealed her position by conspiring with Pam against 
Angela during the Christmas party planning war. (Charles Miner and Ryan 
Howard entered and exited, but as Sociopaths.) 


Exits work the same way. If an alpha or omega leaves, the new alpha or 
omega is plucked out of the illegible middle at that time. Not before. 
Succession planning may be a good idea in formal hierarchies, but it is a bad 
idea in social groups. 


Finally, purely through internal dynamics, a group can become more or 
less legible. Status legibility can increase through clear status “overtake” 
events. For example, the sudden discovery that Phyllis can actually draw 
better than Pam. A sub-group clique gaining too much power is another 
example, as with the Party Planning Committee casting Karen out. Status can 
also become too illegible when games get too ritualized, and lose their 
social-capital generating ability. 


Legibility is controlled by pulling individuals down or up through games, 
the adoption and abandonment of specific games, and the formation and 
break-up of sub-groups through open conflict, which are often catalyzed by 
external Sociopaths. We’ll only tackle highlights of all this. 


If this forced regression to the (above-average!) mean didn’t happen, the 
status would become increasingly legible and the group would disintegrate 
through vicious status competition. If the group were to become too illegible, 
vitality would be lost and games (which create new social capital) would 
ossify into sacramental rituals (which don’t). Groups must remain socially 
fluid to work. Fluidity is the other side of illegibility. 


But where does the group get this power to pull down high-fliers and pull 
up the unfortunate? How can sub-groups be created or destroyed? How can 
games be retired and new games introduced? Groups achieve all these 
effects by withholding or awarding evidence of social proof. Social proof 
dynamics create social capital through existing games, legitimize/de- 
legitimize sub-groups (which play sub-cultural games, such as the little elitist 
games played by the Finer Things Club), and accept or reject new game 
scripts. 


Social Proof and Social Capital 


All game-structured social dynamics are based on some social skill. Since 
these games are skilled activities (such as improvising jokes or comforting a 
member who has suffered a loss), they can create value. This value 
accumulates as social capital. Let’s look at what that means. 


A social skill, such as joke-telling ability, is a behavior whose 
effectiveness is determined by the reaction of a group. A joke is funny if the 
audience laughs. A proven mathematical theorem remains true even if a 
billion people scream that it isn’t. Theorem-proving is not a social skill in 
that sense. Like theorem-proving, social skills are information skills, since 
nothing tangible is produced besides an effect on others’ minds. Unlike 
theorem-proving though, the value of the product is based on social proof 
rather than objective proof. Social skills produce information; a social truth 
hypothesis (such as a joke). If it passes a social proof test, it becomes a 
piece of social capital, the grand narrative of the group. In other words: 


Social skills — Social truth hypotheses — Social proof — Social 
capital 


A social skill can rest on the foundation of an objective skill (as in the 
case of both humor and music), but the test of the skill lies not in the 
objective characteristics of what is produced (as Andy believes), but in the 
reaction of the group to skillfully-timed deployment of the skills. 


Social proof is why the Lake Wobegon effect is not entirely about false 
superiority. If everybody agrees that Pam is a good artist, then she effectively 
is a good artist, and she will benefit by that social-proof judgment (so long as 
the group has the capacity to reward her through praise, situational 
leadership during office art projects, and so forth). 


Let’s examine the workings of humor in detail, as an example. 


Most forms of humor attempt to raise or lower status of individuals via 
game-like structures, with defined roles and a structurally predictable script 
(the surprise comes from the content). There is always a jokester, a victim 
(which can be the same person by design or accident) and crucially, an 
audience. The victim may or may not be present. So there are at least three 
roles ina piece of humor, of which the role of audience may be played bya 
group. This gives us three basic forms of humor. 


Clueless (Two-Person) Humor 


Two-person humor is Clueless humor. If you attempt a joke with just one 
other person present, and you can are only capable of experiencing 
gratification if the other person laughs, you get a terminally stupid situation 
that only the Clueless will attempt to enact. Note that two-person jokes with 
an absent victim are really three-person jokes, so they don’t count. 


In a two-person situation, you either get non-adversarial self-deprecation 
(which reinforces existing status), or an adversarial joke. Since social proof 
works by majority vote, two-person adversarial jokes cannot work unless the 
victim laughs at himself, accepting an insult. If the victim fights back, with no 
neutral audience to cast a laugh vote, you get a pointless game of 
oneupmanship, as in the Andy-Dwight Cornell interview session we saw last 
time. That is why the humor is Clueless. It boils down to he-said-she-said. 
Without a judge, there is no outcome, and there are no significant status 
movements. 


Sociopath (One-Person) Humor 


One-person humor 1s Sociopath humor, and is psychologically more 
complex. It can only happen when the jokester and audience are the same 
person (which replaces social proof with individual judgment), and 
everybody else present is a victim, often unaware that they are being made 
fun of. Andy Kauffman’s humor is an example. Here’s an example from The 
Office that illustrates the effective way to push Dwight’s “farmer’’ button: 


Jim, Andy and Dwight are at Beni-Hana, to help Michael get over his 
breakup. Now, Beni-Hana, for the benefit of non-Americans, is a hibachi 
restaurant where people sit at communal tables around a chef working a grill. 
Dwight is forced to sit a little apart from the other three and strains to hear 
the conversation. Watching Andy gain points with Michael, Dwight gets 
increasingly worried. At one point Andy, in an effort to get the pretty 
waitress, Cindy, to hook up with Michael, engages her in a game of trying to 
imagine her dream home. The waitress closes her eyes to imagine it. Dwight 
yells across to Jim to ask what’s happening. 


e JIM: ...she’s trying to describe how to correctly butcher a goose, but 
she’s having trouble coming up with it. 

e DWIGHT (yelling): Ok. Cindy. Yo! Cindy, Cindy! Hold its neck back, 
insert the knife beneath the jaw, bring it all the way around. There’s 
gonna be a good amount of blood. But don’t let that bother you. Have a 
bucket there. For the blood, and the innards and the feathers. 


Here, Jim doesn’t need anybody else to get why this is funny, not even 
Dwight. It is a pure Sociopath play, a cat-mouse, button-pushing exercise in 
viciousness for private pleasure. Sociopath humor often possesses such 
push-button cruelty (and is “objective” humor in that sense, since the victim’s 
reaction validates an objective psychology hypothesis). In this case, the 
button being pushed is Dwight’s pride in his identity as a farmer, and the 
predictable behaviors it causes. Contrast this with the (failed) “farmer” joke 
that Andy tried in the Cornell episode. 


But humor gets really interesting when there are more than two active 
participants. That gets you to Loser humor, an engine of social capital 
creation. 


Loser (Group) Humor 


In Loser humor, as with Clueless humor, the “it is funny” validation comes 
via social proof from somebody other than the jokester (audience # jokester 
# victim). But unlike the two-person stalemate that is the norm in Clueless 
humor, Loser humor usually creates clear outcomes, because democratic 
social proof can work. The smallest meaningful Loser group is three people 
(including the special case where the victim is absent, and both jokester and 
audience laugh, providing a 2/3 social proof majority). 


In general, the creation of social capital depends entirely on the reactions 
of the audience. What breaks the status stalemate in groups of three is that 
meaningful status movements can occur. The high can be pulled down, and 
the low can be pulled up. Due to status illegibility, bigger groups are even 
better, because you get the benefits of status-weighted social proofs without 
requiring clarity of status. If three people, who among them illegibly share 


ranks 3, 4 and 5, are present, then you can weight their collective laughter 
with a 4 and get accurate results. 


How does humor create social capital, once it has earned social proof? 
Consider a simple three-person situation. A makes a joke at B's expense. 
Without C present, you’d get Clueless dynamics. But if Cis present, and he 
laughs, he bonds with the joke-teller and creates social capital in the bond of 
trust betwen them. If he frowns or otherwise indicates that the joke was in 
bad taste, he bonds with the victim and creates capital there. And crucially, if 
he does not react, no social capital is created at all. 


Laugh/frown votes are a powerful weapon for the passive members of 
any situational group. In the most extreme situation — the smallest possible 
group of three people — there is enormous power wielded by just one person. 


Andy fails to understand this because he thinks there are objective group 
standards that govern whether something is funny. A very clear example can 
be found in the Dwight-versus- Website episode, when Andy offers to support 
Dwight’s bid to beat the website’s sales: 


e Andy: And this is where I will record your sales. 

e Dwight: Hmm. Very nice. Very nice. 

e Andy: And then I will say something positive, like kudos or job well 
done. 

e Jim (imitating Andy’ characteristic a capella bebopisms): Or 
zipadeedoodaah. 

e Andy: I can’t tell if he’s mocking me. 

e Dwight: Just ignore him. 

e Andy: Ehh, can’t do that. Really hard for me to let things go. 

e Jim: I was...mocking. 

e Andy: Thank you. 


Notice what happened? Andy had power and he squandered it. He could 
easily have decided to not laugh, or fight back with even a mediocre 
comeback. He’d have gotten Dwight’s support, and Jim’s joke would have 
fallen flat. This joke, unlike the goose joke, is a Loser joke rather than a 


push-button Sociopath joke; Sociopath jokes usually involve straight-faced 
delivery and private laughter, with no hint of mockery. But Andy does not 
recognize that he has control over the situation; that he can give Dwight, a 
temporarily friendly judge, the deciding vote simply by ignoring Jim. The 
joke can be unfunny if Andy wants it to be. In the larger group situation we 
encountered earlier, in the case of the chainsaw joke, Andy again squandered 
his social proof voting power. He failed to vote for Jim’s joke. If he had said 
something like, “Oh no! Dwight is now attacking Phyllis with a chainsaw!” 
his contribution would have worked perfectly. 


Round and Round and Up and Down 


Among the Clueless, status stays static: you get the Michael-Dwight-Andy 
arrested-development totem pole we examined last time. Among the 
Sociopaths, status is irrelevant. Table stakes and skill at using them is what 
matters. Sociopaths pay attention to what you have, and how well you 
bargain with it. Not who you are. 


But among Losers, status is real, and it matters. Within the limits of the 
status illegibility required for group stability, status churns through skilled 
Gametalk interactions. Humor causes status shifts among jokester, victim and 
audience. Net inflow of social capital occurs when the victim is out-group. 
Redistribution and appreciation/depreciation happen when the victim is in- 
group. Net outflows happen when an entire group is made victim by another 
individual or group within a larger, subsuming context (the football jocks 
making fun of the glee club, or Red Sox fans winning a bar room brawl with 
Yankees fans). Expressions of sympathy or workplace moaning work in 
similar ways. 


It probably surprises you that even when the victim is in-group, there 1s 
appreciation/depreciation of social capital. Clueless jokes are zero-sum, but 
Loser jokes are actually non-zero-sum. This does not mean they are win-win. 
This is a variety of non-zero-sum called mutual exploitation, that is sadly 
under-studied by game theorists. It simply means you can create net positive 
value by taking turns beating each other up competitively (aside for game- 


theory geeks: in the iterated prisoner’s dilemma, you get mutual exploitation 
by breaking the constraint that the cooperation payoff must be higher than the 
average of the defection and sucker payoffs). You can also create net- 
negative toxic non-zero-sum outcomes. 


Among Losers, in specific situations, status may go up or down, but 
overall, it just goes round and round. There is no grand status hierarchy. Only 
a top, a bottom, and an illegible middle. Newcomers attempt to successfully 
lose themselves in the middle. Situational wins and losses create a turbulent 
churn that maintains the illegibility without creating any decisive movement 
within the group. 


But the social capital does appreciate and depreciate through the 
churning economy of jokes, sympathy, moaning, commiseration, solidarity, 
anger/derision directed against out-groupers, and so forth. That whole 
chaotic chemistry that we dignify with the word “culture” and structure with 
grand narratives. 


Who owns the social capital? That’s the beauty of the thing. Due to status 
illegibility, there can be no fair and equitable distribution. So the group can 
only deploy the capital collectively. Social capital is also generally illiquid 
anyway, except in aggregate forms. The trust between you and me, developed 
through banter and jokes, is of no use to a third party unless they hire us as a 
team to work together on something. I cannot take half of our mutual trust 
bond value and go sell it in the Sociopath marketplace for cash. 


But let’s leave the Sociopath’s relationships with Loser collectives, and 
the dynamics of trading social capital for dollars, for chapter V. We’Il need 
to lay the foundations of the theory of Sociopaths before we can tackle that. 


There’s a lot we haven’t touched upon, like sub-group dynamics, and the 
creation and break-up of groups. We’l1 get to some of that later, since those 
phenomena depend on what Sociopaths do. 


But let’s finish up with the soul of the matter: empathy. 


Empathy, or Why You Losers Cringe at Michael 


We’ ve been drilling deep into social dynamics, and we finally get to that one 
deeply human quality that makes all this possible. 


It’s called empathy. The ability to feel what another human being is 
feeling. 


All this complicated social psychology does not need to be explicitly 
understood. For high-empathy people, all this is natural. By participating in 
collective feeling in groups of any size, and reacting to basic 
attraction/aversion drives, you can actually safely navigate all the complexity 
by instinct. 


Not only can you do this, you will actually feel good doing this. This 
feeling is called happiness. I don’t have time to go into this, but happiness is 
entirely a social phenomenon, and there’s plenty of evidence that the best 
way (and from my reading, the only way) to get happy is to get sociable. 
Non-social feelings that seem like happiness turn out, upon further 
examination, to be distinct emotions like contentment, equanimity or 
hedonistic pleasure. 


This isn’t particularly surprising. Our brains are designed like our 
bodies: just as we possess backs that others can scratch more easily than 
ourselves, our brains contain “backs,” so to speak. That’s where happiness 
lives, and is brought alive by empathic scratching. 


As we will see next time, when Sociopaths head down their own paths to 
delusion, despair and descent into madness, they take the first step by giving 
up on happiness. 


But P11 finish with my explanation of why Losers cringe (rather than 
laugh) at Michael’s behavior. 


Why do we use the word “cringe” to describe the peculiar brand of 
humor in The Office? Think about the word. You cringe when you anticipate 


pain. Physical cringing, such as the cowering reaction you instinctively 
produce when you realize your car is going to hit another car, or when you 
realize somebody is going to hit you, serves to mitigate the anticipated 
damage. You also cringe via empathic anticipation of someone elses 
impending pain. Watch yourself next you watch someone else about to get hit 
by a swinging door for instance. You will cringe. 


Psychologically, you cringe when you realize you are committing a social 
faux pas and can expect a negative social-proof judgment. Again, this 
cringing helps — you interrupt the offending behavior and try to recover. 
Empathic social cringing is even more effective among Losers, since you can 
watch my developing “embarrassed for you” reaction to moderate your own 
behavior in time. 


So cringing is physical and psychological anticipatory damage control, 
and is powered by both individual anticipation and empathic sharing of 
feeling. Normally, cringing is a self-moderating impulse, since it dampens the 
behavior that causes it, either in yourself, or in others. 


But empathic cringing causes a curious runaway effect when you have an 
(instinct-driven) Loser watching one of the Clueless begin to blunder 
socially. You cringe as you would in any social situation, but because the 
Clueless person is oblivious to the impending negative social judgment, he 
or she blunders on anyway. Your cringe naturally gets a lot more 
exaggerated. Imagine being in the passenger seat of a car about to crash, and 
driven by a slower-reacting driver. Your empathic slamming of the brakes 
will be exaggerated compared to if you were yourself at the wheel. 


The finest example of this in The Office is in the episode when Michael 
accidentally outs Oscar, and produces the most cringe-inducing moment in 
the show to date, when he tries to demonstrate his non-homophobia by 
kissing Oscar. The reactions in the rest of the room are worth watching. Jim 
looks shocked. Kelly stares open-mouthed. Ryan physically averts his gaze. 


In this episode, Ryan is still not a Sociopath, so he cringes. Jan and 
David Wallace on the other hand, maintain an effortless poise no matter what 


Michael or Dwight get up to. 


To get there, they have to sequester empathy through detachment, and give 
up on happiness. We’ll see how and why that pact with the devil happens 
next chapter. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 


At the heart of all tragedy, the Greeks saw a phenomenon they called 
hamartia: a fatal error born of unavoidable ignorance. Combined with a 
fundamental moral flaw, Hamartia inevitably led on to destruction. For the 
Greeks, humans were cursed not just with mortality of the flesh, but also 
hamartia-driven mortality of the spirit. Hamartia was the Gods being 
Divine Jerks, randomly toying with human lives for their own pleasure, 
through cat-and-mouse games the latter could not hope to win. 


For the Greeks, any divine purpose, even subtly malicious randomness, 
in the ordering of the universe, was preferable to purposelessness. At least 
the gods cared enough to be cruel. 


Nietzsche saw tragedy differently. For Nietzsche, God was dead and only 
the flesh was real. There was only the indifferent Great Bureaucrat of the 
material universe, Chancellor Entropy, apathetically offering humans a form 
to fill out, with just one simple check-box choice: “death or booga booga?” 


The Clueless disdainfully ignore the reams of fine print, and proudly 
check: death. 


After trying, and failing to understand the fine print, the Losers cautiously 
check: booga booga. 


Finally, the Sociopath frowns doubtfully at the form, and asks: “Can I 
speak with your supervisor?” 


“Certainly,” says the Great Bureaucrat. “There’s some additional 
paperwork for that I am afraid. Just fill these out, and take them over there. 
Godot will be right with you.” 


Welcome to the penultimate chapter of the Gervais Principle series. 


Heads I Win, Tails You Lose 


We will return to the grave matter of metaphysical booga-booga in the final 
chapter. Let us start the last leg of our journey ina familiar place: Dunder- 
Mifflin. 


Michael’s “Golden Ticket” marketing promotion has just — or so he 
believes — blown up in his face. David Wallace, an angry god, is on his way 
to smite him. As he desperately looks for a way out, Dwight steps up: 


I will fall on my sword for you, Michael. 


With that solemn declaration of samurai honor, Dwight offers himself up 
as scapegoat to the panicked Michael. 


This is a simple and child-like example of the operation of a basic human 
instinct: the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose or HIWTYL (let’s pronounce that 
““hightail’’) instinct. It is the tendency to grab more than your fair share of the 
rewards of success, and less than your fair share of the blame for failure. 


Michael’s HIWTYL instincts do not play out in particularly effective or 
robust ways, as we saw when we examined this example earlier. When the 
situation serendipitously turns around, and the Golden Ticket scheme turns 
into an unexpected business coup, Michael attempts to take back the blame- 
turned-credit. Dwight resists, and in the resulting farcical fight over credit, 
David Wallace is actually the one who walks away with the win, without 
personally taking any risks, or rewarding the originator of the win. 


This outcome was no accident, as we will see. 


There are several examples of the HIWTYL instinct playing out in The 
Office. 


e When Dwight almost burns down the office, Michael tries to sidle over 
to the inquisitor’s side of the table, announcing the move with the line, 
“We are not angry Dwight, we are just deeply disappointed.” David 
Wallace shuts him down immediately: “You must accept your share of 
the blame, Michael!” 


e The earnest Andy puts together a small business seminar to generate 
new sales leads. Initially, the other sales people refuse to participate, 
dismissing it as yet another clueless move. But when the seminar idea 
actually starts to work, they swoop back in, sycophantically eager to 
partake in the success. 

e Ryan attempts to get Pam to clean the dirty microwave, but when she 
resists and challenges him about not doing it himself, he feigns extreme 
incompetence. 

e Pamengineers a sales role for herself with Michael’s help, but when 
she cannot cut it, she takes advantage of ambiguities and made-up 
communication breakdowns to invent an Office Manager sinecure for 
herself. 

e When the sales force is moved to a compensation structure without caps 
on commissions, tensions rise as the salespeople, newly energized by a 
competitive spirit, alienate the support staff. To restore good relations, 
they decide to share a fair percentage of their new rewards. But at the 
last minute, they realize that the support staff can be bought off much 
more cheaply, with flattery and gestures like throwing a party. 

e When the company is nearing bankruptcy, Oscar comes up witha grim 
and realistic long-shot salvage plan. He is perfectly willing to try 
indirect influence and have somebody else champion it (allowing him to 
claim paternity in the unlikely case that it works). But when Michael 
tries to get him to personally propose it to the executives, he smartly 
worms his way out: he has no interest in being made visibly accountable 
for a high-risk plan. 


But such occasional HIWTYL improvisations are far too unpredictable 
and unsystematic for Sociopath tastes. For them, HIWTYL is not about 
hacking reward/penalty structures after the fact. It is about proactively 
engineering systems and processes that reliably, predictably and stealthily 
generate HIWTYL outcomes. In other words, they look for ways to 
systematically claim paternity for successes, and orphan failures. 


The Golden Ticket Reconsidered 


To understand how Sociopaths handle HIWTYL engineering, consider the 
Golden Ticket example. It was a random idea that initially seemed good, then 
seemed to prove out bad, and then unexpectedly ended up as a win. Such are 
the uncertainties of life. 


How would you attempt to bank such a success in predictable ways? 


First you would cut a deal for a performance-linked bonus for a 
successful marketing campaign, but no penalty for failure, of course. 


Next, you would set up a committee and charter it to collect, vet and 
recommend ideas, perhaps with a promise of some nominal rewards, such as 
gift certificates, for successful ideas. 


You would then drop hints and suggestions to create ideas, like the 
Golden Ticket scheme, that you personally favor. 


And finally you would create the appropriate level of urgency in the 
work of the committee to achieve the risk-levels you want in the ideas 
produced. 


If it works, you praise everybody generously, hand out a few gift 
certificates, keep your bonus to yourself, and move on. If it fails, you blame 
the people in charge of the work for failing to consider an “obvious” (with 
20/20 hindsight) issue. The chair of such a committee would likely be 
Clueless, his appointment being a false honor — a case of being set up to take 
a fall. 


If the effort fails, the blame would be neatly divided three ways: 


e The nominally accountable Clueless chair would be charged with 
incompetence. 

e The Losers would be blamed for poor esprit de corps — “we need to 
improve employee engagement around here” — (a case of blaming 
Gemeinschaft). 

e The committee as a whole would be charged with using bad systems 
and work processes for getting the work done (a case of blaming 


Gesellschaft). The last is often followed up with a mitigating 
rationalization, “well, at least we learned something, and can improve 
our processes next time.” 


This sort of three-way distribution of blame is designed to discount the 
full magnitude of all-around culpability. The sum of the three kinds of blame 
assigned is not equal to the whole. 


This simple example leads to a few interesting questions. 


e How does this sort of thing operate at larger scales and longer time- 
horizons? 

e What happens to the deficit, the portion of blame not assigned to 
anyone? 

e Why do we want to fudge the books at all? Why not try to account for all 
the credit or blame as fairly as possible? 


We will tackle the first two questions in this chapter, and save the Why 
for the finale. 


The Hanlon Dodge 


The basic mechanism by which Sociopaths transfer blame to the Clueless, 
while reducing the overall severity of the penalty, is an application of 
Hanlon’s Razor: never attribute to malice what can be adequately 
explained by stupidity. 


Because Hanlon’s Razor is often true, it is a believable dodge even when 
it 1s not. Coupled with another uniquely human trait, the tendency to link 
penalties to intentions rather than consequences (eg. first-degree murder vs. 
vehicular manslaughter), Hanlon’s razor can be used to manufacture 
predictable HIWTYL outcomes out of fundamentally unpredictable 
situations. 


How? By shifting blame from a locus where it would be attributed to 
malice, to one where it can plausibly be attributed to incompetence, the 


severity of penalties incurred is lowered. 


Hanlon’s Razor is double-edged, and Sociopaths use it to feign 
incompetence themselves or to charge others with incompetence, as 
necessary. 


When ends are defensible, but means are not, Sociopaths feign 
incompetence, and you get the first kind of Hanlon Dodge. 


The simplest example is Ryan feigning incompetence in the microwave- 
cleaning episode: Ryan wanting the communal microwave cleaned is a 
defensible end, but openly treating Pam as a menial servant would be 
unacceptable in our time. So he uses his own incompetence, both to disguise 
the means he is trying to use (getting Pam to do it), and to insure against 
failure. 


When means are defensible, but ends are not, Sociopaths engineer 
execution failures via indirection and abstraction in the requests they make, 
thereby achieving their ends via “lucky accidents.” This is the second kind of 
Hanlon Dodge. 


Another example is when David Wallace uses Michael as a cat’s paw in 
the Prince Family Paper episode. The manner in which Wallace makes his 
request in their phone conversation 1s instructive: 


e WALLACE: Listen, as you know, we haven’t yet filled the regional 
supervisor job... 

e MICHAEL: Oh, you haven’ t? 

e WALLACE: That’s right, and I was wondering if I could get you to do 
some of the fieldwork that would normally go to the supervisor. There’s 
an area from Carbondale to Marshbrook where we have never done any 
business. There’s a small company there, Prince Paper. I can’t get a 
report on it because it is not a public company. But we’ ve been talking 
about going after their market, so I was hoping you could do some fact- 
finding for me...I’1l fax over some of the things we’re looking for. 


On the surface, this is a routine request to do some above-board 
competitive analysis. But by dangling the carrot of a better job and carefully 
refraining from specifying how the end is to be achieved (using abstractions 
like “fact-finding” and “fieldwork’’), Wallace knows he can get Michael to 
do what he really wants done: industrial espionage. He engineers execution 
of his real intention (obtaining an unfair and illegal advantage over Prince 
Paper) using a predictable “failure” pattern in the execution of his declared 
intention (honest competition). He knows Michael can be relied on to try foul 
means, while letting him pretend that he only expected fair means to be used. 


This is delegation with a built-in insurance policy. If the plan succeeds 
(as it does), Wallace can do exactly what he wants: drive Prince Paper out of 
business. If it had failed, and the industrial espionage had come to light, 
Michael and Dwight would have been held responsible for incompetent and 
overzealous execution, and a petty criminal act. Had Wallace been more 
explicit, he would be been vulnerable to the more serious charge of 
orchestrating systematic anti-competitive practices. 


As a bonus, Wallace keeps his hands clean for potential future 
interactions with Prince Paper (such as a White Knight buyout or grabbing 
newly unemployed talent at fire-sale prices). As the bloodied instrument, 
Michael has fewer chances of future positive interactions with the Prince 
Paper folks. Ina later episode, when he 1s looking for a job, we see that his 
list of prospects has Prince Paper on it. When he calls, he gets an out-of- 
business message. Even if David Wallace hadn’t driven them out of business, 
Michael could not have landed a job there, after what he visibly did to them. 
Sadly for Michael, the world is small and life is long. 


A more complex example, involving both kinds of Hanlon Dodges at 
multiple levels, 1s the Dunder-Mifflin shareholder meeting, with the company 
on the brink of bankruptcy. The angry shareholders are in a mood to indict the 
executives for maliciously running the company into the ground and lining 
their own pockets. 


To believably shift the blame to incompetence, the executives bring 
Michael to the shareholder meeting and hold him up as an example of 


success. By crediting him with success, the executives hope to provide 
evidence of best-faith executive management, minimize the perception of 
complete failure, and lay the remaining blame for failure at the door of 
market uncertainties and the incompetence of other managers (this is one of 
the more subtle ways to use false honors; a more common use Is as a 
preparatory step for a basic scapegoating). 


The effort blows up in their faces because it works too well, and the 
train-wreck that ensues is interesting at multiple levels. 


Michael turns out to be even stupider than the executives assumed, and he 
has no idea that his role is merely that of a poster-boy: wave to the crowd 
and shut up. He buys the story of his own success to the point that he hijacks 
the microphone and sells the crowd on the promise of an unachievable 
turnaround, with what is probably the funniest piece of Posturetalk in the 
show: 


“We’re going to come back witha plan for you...It?s a 45-day, 45-point, | 
point per day plan. We get to 45 points, we’re back in business...and we’re 
going completely carbon neutral! I love you New York!” 


In the private caucus that follows, the angry executives turn on Michael. 


e WALLACE: What are we supposed to tell them now, you’ve really dug 
us quite a hole? 

e MICHAEL: Well...we tell em the plan. 

e WALLACE: There is no plan. 


Belatedly, Michael understands his predicament, and tries to rope in 
Oscar and his long-shot salvage plan. Oscar however, has no intention of 
being on the wrong side of the HIWTYL bargain. He refuses to publicly 
stand behind the plan he had privately proposed to Michael earlier. He 
decamps after making some polite noises, leaving Michael stranded. 


With all hope lost, Michael prattling on, and no reason for anybody to 
continue fostering his delusions, a board-member finally says it out loud: 


He’s the best manager we have? Where’s the off button on this moron? 


In summary, seasoned Sociopaths maintain a permanent facade of 
strategic incompetence and ignorance in key areas, rather than just making up 
situational incompetence arguments. This is coupled with indirection and 
abstraction in requests given to reports. The result is HIWTYL judo. 


How do we know this is not just a case of giving reports autonomy and 
discretion in how to act? Simple: when you genuinely want to give reports 
responsibilities that help them grow, you give them autonomy where they are 
strong. When you want to use them in engineered “failures” that give you the 
outcomes you want, you give them autonomy in areas where they are weak. If 
they can be relied upon to break laws, turn to violence, exhibit useful 
overzealousness or cut corners, those are the areas where you allow them 
discretion. 


Together, these two behaviors allow Sociopaths to exploit the full 
potential of Hanlon’s Razor. On the one hand, they can avoid doing 
unpleasant things themselves. On the other hand, they can achieve 
indefensible private intentions while maintaining plausible deniability. 


A line spoken by the fictionalized mining magnate George Hearst in 
Deadwood clearly spells out the perception Sociopaths seek to manufacture: 


Often, because our interests are extensive, people like me are believed 
the authors of events which may benefit our holdings, when our connection 
in fact is incidental. 


The Clueless and Losers debate whether or not ends justify the means. 
Sociopaths use whatever is justifiable to cover up whatever they want to get 
done. The result is a theater of justification. 


The theater of justification was largely superficial in the early days of 
corporatism. Behind the scenes, bribery, murder, intimidation and even 
general massacres (such as the machine-gunning of strikers) were openly 
deliberated. Today, the theater extends deep within the organization itself, 


and evidence implicating Sociopaths is not even allowed to come into 
existence in most cases. 


Divide and Conquer 


Losers are far too smart to fall for Hanlon Dodge maneuvers as individuals. 
You need to work them in groups to get them behaving in sufficiently stupid 
ways. You also need to hook their own HIWTYL instincts, introducing a 
certain degree of complicity. We will see the significance of this complicity 
later. For now, let’s just see how it’s done. 


When you work Gemeinschaft — the matrix of personal connections and 
trust relationships that binds Loser groups together — there is really only one 
basic tactic: divide-and-conquer. 


The key to successful divide-and-conquer moves lies in recognizing and 
exploiting two features of Loser groups. 


The first 1s the presence of many active fault-lines. Among the losers in 
The Office for example: 


e Pam has been cold/bitchy towards Karen and sympathetic, on occasion, 
towards Angela. 

e Pam and Karen have bonded together over their mutual dislike of 

Angela. 

Oscar and Kevin have collaborated to fight Michael over ordering the 

best pizza. 

e Oscar has made a malicious video comparing Kevin to the Cookie 
Monster. 

e Oscar and Pam fight a battle over the use of a budget surplus (Oscar 
wants a new copier, Pam wants new chairs). 

e ...but they join forces to fight Michael later when he threatens to just 
return the surplus and earn a bonus. 

e Phyllis has snubbed Karen. 

e Phyllis has collaborated with Karen ona sales call. 


Within the group, such dynamics merely reinforce status illegibility, as 
we saw last time. There is a never-ending sequence of little skirmishes 
within sub-groups, where people gain or lose status in specific situations. 
These situations usually involve a sub-quorum audience, which contributes to 
the status illegibility (since absent members of the group will not update their 
status assessments accurately). 


Without external interference, these skirmishes work to keep the group at 
the edge of stability. The fault lines remain ina fluid state, widening and 
narrowing as the group saga evolves. Attractive and repulsive forces balance 
to keep the group at a marginally stable level of intimacy. 


Until Sociopaths step in to exploit the precarious equilibrium. 


Loser group dynamics offer a natural exploit: almost anyone can be made 
to ally with, or turn against, anybody else, with no need to manufacture 
reasons. Almost any sub-group can be played off against any other sub-group, 
since there are no absolute loyalties. The presence of myriad fault-lines 
within a Loser group presents a canvas for divide-and-conquer artistry. 


A rather clumsy example is Robert California, the new CEO in Season 8, 
leaving a mysterious two-column list of employee names lying around to be 
found. After letting the group work itself up into a state of general anxiety for 
a while, he reveals that the list is a winners/losers list, but that it is not set in 
stone, and that anyone can work themselves into or out of the winner column. 


That sort of direct attack on Loser group cohesion is unlikely in real life, 
but illustrates the basic idea clearly. A more realistic example is the sales- 
vs.-the-rest episode. 


In this case, the Socipaths spark a behavior change using a new incentive 
structure for the salespeople. The purpose is not merely to drive motivation 
at the individual level, but to drive collusion and schisms at the group level. 
(Any incentive preferentially offered to one sub-group will do this.) 


The incentive scheme itself is a HIWTYL mechanism from the point of 
view of the Sociopaths. If the salespeople had virtuously come together in 


solidarity with the support staff and shared their increased commissions as 
they’d originally planned, the Sociopaths would have still gotten improved 
performance overall at bargain prices, compared to costlier all-around 
incentives. 


Of course, Losers being themselves susceptible to HIWTY Ling, the 
Sociopaths could have confidently predicted what actually happened: 
collusion within the sales subgroup to screw over the support subgroup, with 
a nascent fault-line hardening into a true schism. 


In this case, the schism could have been further exploited for benefits 
beyond the nominal aims of the incentive. The support subgroup could have 
been laid off and their jobs outsourced for example. 


The second key feature of Loser groups is that they naturally apportion 
credit for successes and failures in ways that don’t balance the books. To 
work the Clueless, you need a Hanlon Dodge to get to reduced charges. With 
the Losers, something similar happens naturally. 


Here’s why: Losers will accept blame, but on/y in inverse proportion to 
their self-perceived status. Due to the murkiness of collective responsibility, 
and the effect of status illegibility, self-perceived status is the only available 
basis for dividing up credit or blame. If everybody believes they are above 
average (with everybody else supporting that delusion, as we saw last time), 
they will assign more of the blame to others and less to themselves, and 
convince themselves that their partitioning of blame is fair. 


If each person’s culpability for a failure is taken at their own valuation, 
you will have a net deficit in the total accounted-for blame. Conversely, with 
a success, the sum of self-perceived credit attributions is greater than the 
credit actually available to go around. Loser group successes are effectively 
inflated, and blame discounted. 


So as Loser groups accumulate a history, internal valuations of earned 
credit are steadily inflated, and assessments of culpability run a deficit. A 
successful group systematically overvalues its capabilities and develops a 
blindness to its weaknesses. 


In the abstract, divide-and-conquer tactics are about forcing a real-world 
valuation event, during which such real deficits and fictitious surpluses are 
exposed, and paid for with lost social capital: schisms. The engineered 
schisms increase status legibility along the fault-line, and the group breaks 
apart, with the individual pieces regaining stability through illegibility. In the 
sales-vs.-the-rest case, the real-money skirmish reveals to both sides that the 
salespeople have higher status. 


Such social capital destruction is always much easier than social capital 
creation. 


In summary, Sociopaths use unbalanced incentives to harden a fault-line 
into a schism, relying on natural intra-group tensions and fuzzy accounting to 
do the job. 


Take note of a couple of aspects of Loser psychology. 


Losers have a genuine sense of honor. The want to accept fair blame for 
failures and fair credit for successes. Their HIWTYL instincts are buried 
under a layer of denial. Rather than make unfair claims directly, they make 
their unfair claims via deluded assessments of their own in-group status. 


They also have significant empathy for each other, and a natural 
solidarity, so they don’t like to pull naked HIWTYL maneuvers on others. 
When they do pull such maneuvers, they prefer to victimize faceless groups 
or institutions rather than individuals. When they do victimize individuals, 
they try to dehumanize their victims first. They simultaneously lower the 
victim’s status to balance the books, and reduce their own empathy so they 
don’t feel bad. Often, this is achieved through anger and contempt, allowing a 
“s/he deserves it” rationalization. 


It’s a case of dogs giving each other bad names, and hanging themselves. 


The Gilded Cage 


The last category of blame management is blame apportioned to the formal 
and institutionalized relationships within a community, Gesellschaft. Recall 
how that worked in our counterfactual Golden Ticket example: you blame 
poor systems and processes and mitigate the blame with “well, at least we 
learned something, and can improve our processes next time.” 


At the center of the Gesellschaft drama is the institution itself, with its 
organization charts, line and staff hierarchies, defined systems and processes, 
appeal mechanisms, formal roles and responsibilities, and formal statements 
of accountability. 


In other words, we’re talking paperwork. 
One type of paperwork in particular: forms. 


You’ve probably heard a piece of cynical wisdom: the purpose of a form 
is not to serve the person who submits it, but to protect the person who 
processes it. 


Beneath that piece of wisdom is a whole can of worms. 


Let’s take a look at how it works, in the episode where Holly, Michael’s 
Clueless love interest within the HR staff hierarchy, administers an ethics 
seminar to the employees. Holly, marginally less Clueless than Michael, tries 
to merely go through the motions, but Michael convinces her to take it more 
seriously. So naturally, they manage to screw up the due process theater and 
accidentally uncover an actual ethics violation: Meredith trading sexual 
favors for supplier discounts. 


Out of a misguided sense of sincerity, she reports the discovery, and is 
promptly summoned to a conference call by an HR staff Sociopath, Kendall, 
along with Michael. 


e KENDALL: Listen, Holly, Michael, I just got the report that your branch 
submitted, and there’s a lot of stuff about a relationship Meredith 1s 
having with... 

e HOLLY: Yes, that came out during the ethics seminar. 


e MICHAEL: Let the record show that it was during the immunity part of 
the seminar [“immunity” being an unenforceable MICHAEL 
improvisation] 

e KENDALL (ignoring MICHAELS remark): Well, ’'m not sure these 
circumstances warrant any action. 

e HOLLY: Oh, I think it is pretty clear that it was unethical. 

e KENDALL: Well, from what I can gather it seems like a gray area... 
Look, to be honest the company is getting a discount at a tough time in 
our balance sheet and I don’t know that the right thing to do for the 
company is to turn our noses up at that. 

e HOLLY: Umm, KENDALL, I understand that the discount is good for the 
company but I’m just not happy about the way we are getting it. 

e KENDALL: I thought it was clear with you, HOLLY. Your task was to 
get signatures from the employees showing that they completed the 
training. 

e HOLLY: No, I understand. 

e KENDALL: Every other branch has managed to get this to us, so if it’s 
not something you can handle, then that’s a different discussion. 

e HOLLY: No. I can do it. 

e KENDALL: Good. 


There are several features to observe here. 


First, as Holly finally gets at the end of the conversation, she must not 
exhibit any autonomy in executing the process. There is no room for 
exercising her own judgment or discretion. There is no autocrat in sight, but 
her orders are autocratic. She is not being managed by gentle suggestion: she 
has been issued direct orders. When she deviates, she is reined in witha 
thinly veiled threat. 


Second, there is a clear legalist distinction between on-the-record and 
off-the-record parts of the process, and an expectation that the latter will hew 
to the needs of the former: the formal record must be above reproach, and 
equivocation must be practiced in everything said before untrusted people 
(which, for Sociopaths, is everybody else). 


Even Michael is aware of the on-the-record/off-the-record distinction, 
though he doesn’t understand how it works. Kendall’s caution is evident even 
under these extreme circumstances: his line “I’m not sure these circumstances 
warrant any action” is a cue for Michael and Holly to get the script back on 
track. Only when that cue fails does he make the one potentially indefensible 
remark, with the “to be honest” preface. 


Why, in our era of soft, empathetic, positive-psychology management-by- 
objectives, do we still have people like Holly, bound by rigid rules? What 
happened to employee empowerment? How are such direct “orders” 
successfully issued without inciting rebellion and mutiny? 


In the disembodied voice of Kendall, we’ve encountered the shadowy 
background part of the organization: the staff hierarchy. Otherwise known as 
the bureaucracy. 


Bureaucracy 


The risk-management work of an organization can be divided into two parts: 
the unpredictable part that is the responsibility of the line hierarchy, and the 
predictable, repetitive part that is the responsibility of the staff hierarchy. 


The predictability allows Sociopaths to automate much of the HIWTYL 
risk-management they need. Instead of having to expend effort executing 
Hanlon Dodge maneuvers, putting on justification theaters or engineering 
divide-and-conquer situations, they program the organization to act in those 
ways by installing bureaucracy-ware. 


Bureaucracies are structures designed to do certain things very efficiently 
and competently: those that are by default in the best interests of the 
Sociopaths. 


They are also designed to do certain things incompetently: those 
expensive things that the organization is expected to do, but would cut into 
Sociopath profits if actually done right. 


And finally, they are designed to obstruct, delay and generally kill things 
that might hurt the interests of the Sociopaths. 


All three functions are evident in the Kendall-Holly-Michael episode. 
Desirable things are enabled and expedited (the advantageous discount). 
Expensive and expected functions are paid lip service (ethics). And things 
that might actually hurt (the “employee immunity” idea from Michael) are 
killed. The employee immunity idea is actually quite logical (and is 
employed in the criminal justice system for example), but is not in the 
interests of Sociopaths in this case. 


Sociopaths design the system this way because they are only interested in 
building an organization that lasts long enough to extract the easy value from 
whatever market opportunity motivated its formation. Expensive investments 
that will not pay off before the organization hits diminishing returns are not 
made. (It is revealing that the longest-lived businesses are family-owned — 
Sociopaths have an incentive to think long term if they intend to pass the 
business on to their progeny.) 


The bureaucracy achieves its autocratic moral authority via an 
abstraction called the rule of law. Its emergent personality is Clueless by 
design. It is designed to fail in ways that achieve unspoken Sociopath 
intentions, while allowing them to claim the nobler explicit intentions 
enshrined in the law. 


But this only works if the members of the hierarchy actually play along. If 
they display any sign of autonomy, a precedent is set: human discretion can 
over-ride the rule of law. This puts the human stewards above the law, and 
makes them culpable when their decisions go wrong. “I was just doing my 
job” or “I don’t make the rules” is not a defense if you have a history of 
deciding what your job actually is, and selectively breaking or bending rules. 


So what happens when the rules dictate clearly inappropriate responses 
to specific situations? 


The on-paper solution 1s the right to appeal decisions or trigger 
exceptions. This solution is designed to work in exactly one case, and fail in 


all others. The cases that get through in a timely manner are those that would 
benefits the Sociopaths. For those that don’t, the specific case is generally 
killed by the delay inherent in a converging appeals bottleneck. Future 
instances are handled by adding complicated exception clauses to the laws in 
the “designed to fail” ways we saw before. As a friend once remarked, tax 
law is complex for a reason: its primary purpose is to catalyze the growth of 
complicated exception-handling on top of an apparently simple percentage 
calculation. 


As an added benefit, this means that over time, the “law” gets 
increasingly burdened with byzantine complexity. It becomes progressively 
more error-prone and arbitrary. As it grows, the scheme evolves beyond the 
comprehension of even the individuals within it, making it progressively 
easier to get the members to play along. An enlightened bureaucrat might 
conceivably challenge a relatively simple form and attempt to exercise 
cautious amounts of discretion. A bureaucrat in charge of a truly byzantine 
process will likely be too confused and intimidated to challenge it 
(especially in modern IT-enabled bureaucracies, that are /iterally automated 
decision-rules systems run on computers, with only a few bewildered 
humans babysitting the beast). 


There are only three ways to get a bureaucracy to do anything it wasn’t 
designed to do: by stealth, with secret and deniable support from allies in the 
staff hierarchy; by getting air-cover froma sufficiently high-up Sociopath 
who can play poker with whichever oversubscribed Sociopath is in charge 
of exception-handling for the specific process (1.e. jumping the appeals 
queue and calling in favors to ensure the required ruling); and through 
corruption and bribery. 


Returning to our overall theme of HIWTYL blame management, how 
does this scheme of things mitigate blame and shift it to safer places? 


You simply blame the Clueless-by-design “system.” You shake your head 
at its irrationality and slowness. You marvel at how it actually grows more 
byzantine and complex as it ages. You go from blaming the insiders for 
malicious pettiness in a young bureaucracy, to blaming them for being dumb 


cogs in mature ones. You periodically attempt to “reform” it through means 
that only ensure it gets worse-that is, by adding complexity. 


Controlling the beast are the staff Sociopaths at the top, who program it, 
the Clueless petty bureaucrats in the middle, and the staff Losers at the 
bottom. Staff losers are even more checked out and disengaged than the line 
Losers, since their entire function is to serve in a non-productive, passive- 
aggressive role on the one hand, and a menial, procedural role in aid of 
Sociopath intentions on the other. It is not a role that attracts people looking 
for even a /ittle meaning in life. 


Overall though, the staff hierarchy is subservient to the line hierarchy. 
Staff Sociopaths are lazier than line Sociopaths — they seek rents rather than 
the higher returns of active Sociopathy. Historically, this laziness was 
deliberately manufactured by line Sociopaths: emperors working through 
eunuchs, slave-soldiers, celibate priesthoods, and other asexual and 
estranged-from-family types who could be relied on not to look out for their 
kin. Historically, the biggest challenge to Sociopaths has been kinship 
loyalties in the relatively autonomous line organizations, so they have always 
sought to stamp it out in the staff organizations that they control more directly. 
The vaguely asexual and androgynous character of Gabe — a staff enforcer for 
the CEO — is not an accident. 


We are now done with the three-way partitioning and mitigation of 
blame. Let’s take stock. 


The Burden of Organizational Sins 


Putting the whole picture together, you have a story of risk-management with 
systematic HIWTY Ling of the rewards and penalties earned. Blame 1s 
partitioned among the individual Clueless (via Hanlon Dodges), Loser 
Culture (Gemeinschaft via divide-and-conquer) and the designed-to-fail 
bureaucracy (Gesellschaft). 


The degree of complicity in this state of affairs varies: the Sociopaths are 
highly complicit, but are able to deny almost all of the complicity, theirs is 
the best HIWTYL bargain. 


The Losers are trapped into complicity in the process of divide-and- 
conquer moves, and are not ina position to completely deny their complicity, 
except to themselves. As we will see next time, they’ve been hustled in this 
specific way for a reason. 


The Clueless are the least complicit in terms of actual intentions, and are 
put within systems that are designed to protect them using their own 
cluelessness. They do try their own HIWTYL behaviors, but generally fail. 
Others need to do their HIWTYLing for them, for their own good. 


While some get better HIWTYL deals than others, the blame management 
scheme overall is designed to be fundamentally leaky and non-zero-sum, with 
most of the blame draining away as unaccounted-for sins, turning into 
invisible organizational dark matter. 


But there are visible signs of this accumulating dark matter: 


e Gradually decreasing morale (Loser social capital) as divide-and- 
conquer moves accumulate. 

e The incompetence of the Clueless being gradually reinforced, making 
them decline rather than grow as human beings. 

e The organization itself gradually turning into an incomprehensible, 
byzantine and increasingly error-prone maze, as it pretends to evolve 
and self-correct. 

e Systems and processes clogged with delayed exceptions, awaiting the 
attention of the Sociopaths at the top, who handle them with one eye on 
the residual value remaining to be harvested, trading expedited 
favorable decisions with other Sociopaths who need their exceptions to 


jump the queue. 


While the value being realized is in an increasing-returns phase, the 
Sociopaths conscientiously handle exceptions to make the extraction more 


efficient. As the value declines, they gradually start cashing out, let 
exceptions pile up, and allow the organization to die. 


And so the organization starts to die for our sins. Invisible, unaccounted- 
for sins accumulating as dark matter somewhere. 


And where there is an accumulated burden of our sins to be borne, we 
should expect to find a Messiah figure. 


Which brings us to Toby, part rent-seeking staff Sociopath, part 
Incompetent Messiah and redeemer, the only son of a loving God, sent to 
protect the Clueless, forgive the penitent Losers and punish the unrepentant 
ones. 


Of course, since the Messiah will have been sent to us by Chancellor 
Entropy, he must suffer torture and agonies, but fail to actually redeem us. 


And we will finally get to the most basic question of all: what does it 
feel like to be a Sociopath? What is it like to wait for Godot? What are we to 
make of the fates of Ryan, Jan and David Wallace (increasing degrees of 
madness). 


To explain their stories, we will need to go beyond the loving God of the 
Losers and Clueless. We will need to deal with an entire pantheon of Gods: 
angry ones, malicious ones, apathetic ones, and ones that look suspiciously 
like devils. 


Children of an Absent God 


And so here we are, ready for an assault on our Everest: the mind that lies 
behind the low-reactor Sociopath face. A face that gazes upon the worlds of 
Losers and the Clueless with divine inscrutability. It’s certainly been a long 
climb. 


With the resurrection of David Wallace and the ascent of Robert 
California to a richly undeserved heaven-on-earth, a harem of young Eastern 
European women, the crew at The Office teed up their final season, and 
presented us with our last and biggest challenge. And finally, we are ready to 
take it on. 


Under the creepily steady gaze of Robert California, Jim wilts and 
chokes. Dwight blusters like a frightened dog, “Stop trying to get into my 
head!” But ultimately even that courageous Clueless soul cowers. 


But you and I, we are going to break through. Our gaze may flinch. We 
may lose the staring contest with Robert California. We may fail to perturb 
the preternatural poise of David Wallace. But we will figure out the minds 
that lie beneath. 


While The Office wound its way to a satisfyingly redemptive American 
series finale, the remaining questions in our own little sideshow tent will be 
answered in deeply unsatisfying and empty ways. 


Power from Emptiness 


In the grand, operatic world of the Titans, a Sociopath has fallen. Dunder- 
Mifflin is now Sabre, and the once-mighty CFO David Wallace skulks in his 
lair, unshaven and somewhat drunk, spiraling down into a personal hell under 
the increasingly worried gaze of his wife. His normal preternatural poise has 
temporarily collapsed. He looks out at the world with a crazed gleam in his 
eyes. 


Fallen and disgraced, rocking to the manic beat of his son’s drumming, 
Wallace yells defiance at the universe: 


“SUCK IT!!!” 


Raging at an absent god—one who does not talk back or otherwise 
provide proof of his presence—is the sign of a recurring liminal passage in 
the Sociopath life, marking the start of yet another Sisyphean effort to extract 
a Sliver of meaning from existence. 


For Wallace, “Suck it” is not just a cry of despair and defiance. It is also 
the name of the product that returns him to grace in the human world. And it 
is a product that not even the prodigiously gullible Michael believes in at 
inception. 


Rather appropriately, Wallace’s Suck Jt! is a vacuum cleaner. Originally 
developed for use as a toy, and later sold to the military for millions, thus 
allowing him to buy back Dunder-Mifflin. An amoral device that generates 
power from emptiness. 


That is what Sociopaths ultimately do with their lives if they survive long 
enough: generate amoral power from increasing inner emptiness, 
transforming themselves into forces of nature. 


As a side-effect, they also manufacture transient meanings to fuel the 
theaters of religiosity (including various secular religions) that lend meaning 
to lives of Losers and the Clueless. This meaning is achieved via subtraction, 
through withdrawal of complexities that the latter are predisposed to ignore, 
leaving behind simpler, more satisfying and more tractable realities for them 
to inhabit. 


When Sociopath stories end, the Loser and Clueless stories that continue 
become bereft of meaning; sound and fury signifying nothing. When 
Sociopaths turn their attentions en masse to new frontiers, they leave behind 
complete cargo cults that continue to function for a while. The Office in its 
last season is such a world, with its major Sociopath stories complete, and 
its borderline Sociopaths, Jim and Darryl, busy flirting with the full-blown 


kind in Philadelphia. The show never really jumped the shark during its nine- 
year run (though it came close with the PB&J wedding). The Sociopaths 
merely left the building. 


The Quest for Unmediated Realities 


The Sociopath journey begins with what is essentially a religious 
dissatisfaction. A dissatisfaction that awakens the first time Sociopaths 
contemplate their situation in life. 


On the one hand, they find the contemporary account of reality to be 
suspiciously convenient for those with power: it explains the prevailing 
social order as a necessary and natural one a little too neatly. 


On the other hand, they find themselves facing the intolerable expectation 
that they accept powerless stations, defined by scripted actions and fixed 
rewards within that order. 


Whether they dismiss prevailing accounts as rationalizations and begin a 
search for deeper meanings, or defy expectations and reach for power 
beyond their station, Sociopaths begin their unscripted journeys to rid 
themselves of that fundamental dissatisfaction; the sense that reality is more 
complex than whatever is being presented to them. That important things are 
being hidden from view, and not for their own good. 


They are not entirely sure what they are looking for, but they do know that 
they are looking to engage reality directly, without mediation by other 
humans. To turn the famous line from _A Few Good Men around, they are 
looking for the truth about social realities because they think they can handle 
it. 


Sociopathy in our little conceptual universe derived from The Office 1s 
not about hatred for other humans. It is about this seeking of unmediated 
realities, a process in which ultimately other humans, including mentor 
Sociopaths, only get in the way. 


The Sociopath’s journey, mythologized to serve the religious needs of the 
Clueless, is what gives us the Hero’s Journey. Mythologized in a different 
way to serve Loser religiosity, the Sociopath becomes the priestly agent of 
larger intangible forces, offering absolution for sins and unpredictable signs 
of grace. 


To the Sociopath, the very same journey, lived from the inside, is a 
nihilistic journey into emptiness, a gradual abandonment of the possibility of 
ultimate meanings. 


The first sort of possible meaning to be abandoned is moral meaning. 


Finding Amorality 


In The Office, we never see an instance of the emergence of amorality. We 
encounter fully-formed Sociopaths already in an amoral state of being. 


But examples can be found elsewhere. 


In the Yes, Minister episode “Whiskey Priest,” we find this illuminating 
exchange between Sir Humphrey Appleby, the Sociopath Permanent 
Secretary, and the Clueless Minister, Jim Hacker. The exchange follows a 
disagreement over an issue that Hacker is attempting to address with 
morality, and Appleby with pragmatism: 


My arguments had clearly left him unaffected. “You are a moral 
vacuum Humphrey,” I informed him. 


“If you say so, Minister.” And he smiled courteously and inclined his 
head, as if to thank me for a gracious compliment. 


Of course, Hacker is soon persuaded to get off his moral high horse and 
pursue the expedient course indicated by Sir Humphrey, as the personal 
political costs become clear to him. 


Later, when Hacker’s private secretary Bernard Wooley comes to Sir 
Humphrey with the worry that he too might turn into a moral vacuum, the 
latter manages to enlighten Bernard and turn his worry into an aspiration. The 
moment of enlightenment is also the moment Bernard casts asides his Loser 
doubts and turns into a committed Sociopath, on the fast track to the top job. 


Amorality is merely the first step. As the journey proceeds, Sociopaths 
progressively rip away layer after layer of social reality. The Sociopath’s 
journey can be understood as progressive unmasking of a sequence of 
increasingly ancient and fearsome gods, each reigning over a harsher social 
order, governing fewer humans. If morality falls by the wayside when the 
first layer is ripped away, other reassuring certainties, such as the idea ofa 
benevolent universe, and predictable relationships between efforts and 
rewards, fall away in deeper layers. 


With each new layer decoded, Sociopaths find transient meaning, but not 
enduring satisfaction. 


Much to their surprise, however, they find that in the unsatisfying 
meanings they uncover, lie the keys to power over others. In seeking to 
penetrate mediated experiences of reality, they unexpectedly find themselves 
mediating those very realities for others. They acquire agency in the broadest 
sense of the word. Losers and the Clueless delegate to them not mere 
specialist matters like heart surgery or car repair, but control over the 
meanings of their very lives. 


So in seeking to unmask the gods, they find themselves turning into the 
gods. 


When they speak, they find that their words become imbued with divine 
authority. When they are spoken to, they hear prayerful tones of awe. The 
Clueless want to be them, Losers want to defer to them. 


Gods Who Talk Back 


To understand the theaters of religiosity inhabited by the Clueless and 
Losers, it is useful to start with a quote usually attributed to Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


Small minds discuss people, average minds discuss events. Great 
minds discuss ideas. 


The divide between theism and atheism is for small and average minds. 
Whether or not you mythologize your metaphysics by adding gods and divine 
events is ultimately irrelevant. 


The important distinction, for the great mind of the Sociopath, is whether 
or not the god talks back. This is why we began this book by characterizing 
Sociopaths with an interchangeable pair of adjectives: Darwinist/Protestant 
Ethic. One is nominally an atheist perspective, while the other is a theist 
perspective. But in neither perspective does the divine talk back. 


That the gods do not talk back when we address them, is a realization that 
is as old as humanity itself. But conscious acceptance of the fact has always 
been rare, and eagerness to believe the opposite common. William James 
was the first to really get why: 


Religion, therefore, as I now ask you arbitrarily to take it, shall mean 
for us the feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their 
solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to 
whatever they may consider the divine. 


Anchored as they are in thoughts about social realities — people and 
events — the religions of Losers and the Clueless are ultimately religions of 
happiness. Heaven is simply the part of the social order deemed sacred, and 
contemplated in private. Even in solitude, they are never truly alone, because 
they seek exactly the socially mediated relationship to reality that the 
Sociopath seeks to escape. Their gods are present with them even in their 
solitude, talking back in comforting tones through social memories chosen for 
review. 


This inability to experience being alone is what James called the religion 
of healthy-mindedness, which we recognize today, a century later, as the 
social well-adjustedness of Losers and the childlike obliviousness of the 
Clueless. We examined these in detail in previous parts. 


The gods of the Sociopaths, by contrast, are absent meanings and voices. 
Theirs is a true aloneness. Their religions are the opposite of healthy- 
minded. They are, for the most part, recipes for neurotic self-destruction, but 
with a shot at freedom. 


When Sociopaths accept the divine roles that the Clueless and Losers 
eagerly thrust upon them, they find themselves ruling the realities of others. 
But any human stand-in for an omnipotent conception of divinity must 
ultimately betray the believer. 


The key, when betraying the Clueless, 1s to get them to blame themselves. 
With Losers, the key is to get them to blame each other. Each pattern of blame 
redirection gives us a particular theater of religiosity, and specific role for 
the Sociopath within it. Each also rewards the Sociopath with a specific kind 
of agency. 


The Rankable Hero-God 


Small minds discuss people. In Jamesian solitude, the minds of the Clueless 
turn to contemplation of their idols. 


The gods of the Clueless are idealized organizations and unreconstructed 
idols. In what is perhaps the finest soliloquy in The Office, Dwight reveals 
his hidden passion for table tennis by reciting the names of a pantheon of 
minor gods: 


All of my heroes are table tennis players. Zoran Primorac, Jan-Ove 
Waldner, Wang Tao, Jorg Rosskopf and of course Ashraf Helmy. I even 
have a life-size poster of Hugo Hoyama on my wall. And the first time I 
left Pennsylvania, was to go to the hall of fame induction ceremony of 
Andrzej Grubba. 


The urge to give expression to religious feeling by reciting the names of 
rankable gods is a deep and primitive one. To recite the names with Dwight- 
like unreconstructed ardor is to create farce. In our godless times, the urge 
finds expression in any sort of unexamined taxonomic urge. In its mature 
form, this instinct creates the satisfying rituals of rosaries and metered 


hymns. 


What is notable about Dwight’s table-tennis religiosity is the far- 
removed but familiar nature of its object. Though he is good enough to beat 
Jim, what makes professional table tennis a useful heavenly realm for him is 
that it is legible but almost unattainable. It is a large, but finite and countable 
number of steps away. His heroes are very distant, but a countable number of 
medals and rankings away. The heroes themselves can be ranked on the 
upper rungs of a stairway to heaven. 


The Clueless seek idols to emulate. Their gods are heroes they want to be 
like, and whose lives and stories they contemplate in private. The rules of the 
Clueless heavens are not fundamentally different from the rules of Clueless 
Earth. 


It is not just the gods who are finite and countable in number, everything 
in Clueless religion is legible. Nothing is intangible. Sins are countable as 
points docked. Rewards and punishments are also countable. When Dwight 
attempts an office coup for instance, Michael punishes him by making him do 
his laundry for a month. 


Serving as high-ranking heroic god 1n this legible religion is easy. So 
long as Sociopaths stay sufficiently distant, and hide the elevator they took to 
heaven, their status is secure. They are perceived as being too high up to 
directly compete with. Even failures do not tarnish their divine images. When 
gods fail, they merely drop a few rungs, shuffling heavenly rankings. 


It is a fundamentally innocent, child-like religiosity. And as we saw last 
time, the programmed organization exists primarily to protect this innocence, 
for use in sacrificial betrayals, when failures are blamed on their 
incompetence. 


Moments of Sociopath betrayal, for the Clueless, are also their rare 
moments of unscripted autonomy. But mostly, they do not take advantage of 
such moments. Instead, they react with either a misguided sense of honor and 
loyalty, accepting punishment for incompetence, or ineffectually attempt to 
dodge blame. Occasionally, they might try a Clueless kind of revenge, such 
as Michael’s attempt to start his own paper company. 


In rare cases, the reaction to betrayal is a loss of innocence, an event that 
the Sociopath cannot entirely control. 


If the Sociopath is lucky, the betrayed Clueless will catch an unmediated 
glimpse of illegible realities, successfully process the terror, get beyond 
revenge motives, and turn into into an amoral new Sociopath. A potential ally 
or competitor, but always a welcome source of new energy and scarce 
companionship in the Sociopath world. This is very rare. Direct Clueless-to- 
Sociopath transitions, without time spent in Loserdom, is unlikely. 


If the Sociopath is less lucky, blame for betrayal will be directed at an 
existing group of Losers, where it will diffuse harmlessly as general 
resentment and disappointment that cannot be processed within Clueless 
frames. This outcome might lead to the Clueless graduating to Loserdom 
themselves, where they turn into less useful, checked-out pawns. 


The latter outcome can be engineered, as we saw last time in our Golden 
Ticket counterfactual example, but not very reliably. The former cannot be 
engineered at all. Enlightenment can always be encouraged, but never 
scripted. 


Wrangling Loser Spirituality 


Small minds discuss people, average minds discuss events. In Jamesian 
solitude, the minds of Losers turn to endlessly reliving social events and the 
associated churn of status and emotions. The banal sorrows and pleasures of 
group life, which we saw in Part IV, are endlessly reviewed for significance 
in private. 


The external consequence of such private processing of intangibles is 
emotional resolution that heals or creates rifts. 


The internal consequence of such private processing is that Losers see 
themselves as spiritual, not religious. 


They may still participate in the theater of temples and icons, especially 
if those external objects are suitably aestheticized to symbolize their inner 
experiences. But they ultimately look inwards for significance. So to Losers, 
there is a distinction between the symbolically meaningful gravitas of 
organized religion and the meaningless absurdity of table-tennis or Star Trek 
religiosity. 


Their “spirituality” manifests as a yearning to be indivisibly part of 
something bigger than themselves. They satisfy this yearning by looking for 
pools of positive collective emotions into which to dissolve their sense of 
self. 


So their heaven is not a pantheon of heroes, reachable via a long ladder 
of achievement. Instead, it is an abstraction derived from emotional 
experiences shared with others. Atheist Losers call it belongingness. Theist 
Losers might describe it as oneness with the divine, but it 1s not the non- 
social self-dissolution of the Sociopath mystic. It is just regular 
belongingness with some theological flavors added. 


It is this capacity of intellectual abstraction from “religious” to 
“spiritual,” and the emotional capacity for dissolving identities into groups, 
that allows Losers to convince themselves that they are more evolved than 
the Clueless. 


This difference between Clueless (ritualistic) and Loser (spiritual) moral 
calculi, appropriately exaggerated, is illustrated in the episode “The Job,” 
where Dwight tries to teach a course on paper manufacturing for the staff 
during a temporary tenure as manager: 


e DWIGHT: Good! Now, let us discuss precipitation. Stanley! When 
rainfall occurs, does it usually fall in a liquid, solid, or gaseous... state? 


e STANLEY: Liquid. 

e DWIGHT: Very good! You have earned one Schrute Buck. 

e STANLEY: I don’t want it. 

e DWIGHT: Then you have been deducted 50 Schrute Bucks! 

e STANLEY: Make it 100. 

e DWIGHT: We — Don’t you wanna earn Schrute Bucks? 

e STANLEY: No. In fact, Pll give you a billion Stanley Nickels if you 
never talk to me again. 

e DWIGHT: What’s the ratio of Stanley Nickels to Schrute Bucks? 

e STANLEY: The same as the ratio of unicorns to leprechauns. 

e DWIGHT: Okay... 


Instead of such farcical calculations, Loser resolution-seeking works by 
balancing illegible emotional experiences against each other, in a process of 
null-seeking. So the anger caused by an act of betrayal might be soothed by a 
symbolic act of contrition that restores emotional balance to the moral 
universe, and perceived relative status. 


But by their very nature, emotions overweight social behavior over 
material substance. Having a $100 bill thrown contemptuously at you hurts. 
Being politely handed $10 feels good. The Loser mind, predictably, sees the 
first act as a slight and seeks revenge, and the second act as nice and seeks to 
repay it. 


We saw an example from the The Office last time. In the sales- 
commissions episode we find that for the support staff, sharing in the 
salespeople’s commissions and being thrown a thank-you party are 
emotionally equivalent. Both heal the emotional rift, but one leaves the 
salespeople vastly better off. 


The Sociopath as Priest 


It is this strangely incomplete calculus that creates the shifting Loser world 
of rifts and alliances. By operating with a more complete calculus, 
Sociopaths are able to manipulate this world through the divide-and-conquer 


mechanisms. The result is that the Losers end up blaming each other for their 
losses, seek collective emotional resolution, and fail to adequately address 
the balance sheet of material rewards and losses. 


To succeed, this strategy requires that Losers not look too closely at the 
non-emotional books. This is why, as we saw last time, divide-and-conquer 
is the most effective means for dealing with them, since it naturally creates 
emotional drama that keeps them busy while they are being manipulated. 


Sociopaths encourage this mode of processing by framing their own 
contributions to betrayal situations as necessary and inevitable. They also 
carefully avoid contributing to the emotional texture of unfolding events, 
otherwise their roles might come under scrutiny by being included in the 
emotional computations. 


This is a crucial point. This is the practical reason for the low-reactor 
affect of Sociopathy. 


For theatrically skilled Sociopaths, other non-vanilla affects are 
possible. “Divine anger” (Jan), charming but firm elder” (Jo Bennett) and 
“unpredictable demigod” (Robert California) are examples. These framing 
affects are designed to shape outcomes without direct participation, in ways 
that cannot be achieved by neutral low-reactor affects. 


Any apparent participation in Loser/Clueless processing, such as David 
Wallace’s guest participation in the office charity auction, or Jo’s invitation 
to Michael to visit her in Florida, are strictly nominal and not meant to be 
taken seriously (Michael of course, does not get this, and attempts to cash in 
the invitation, at which point Jo rebuffs him). 


These non-vanilla personalities operate by adding to, or subtracting from, 
the net emotional energy available to go around in Loser emotional 
calculations, but without intimate involvement. Sociopaths basically create 
the emotional boundary conditions of Loser life in simple or complex ways, 
depending on their skill level. 


In the theater of Loser spirituality, the Sociopath must add only 
inevitable-seeming events that have material consequences, and non- 
participatory emotional boundary conditions. 


So to the Loser, the Sociopath effectively presents a priestly mode of 
divine but constrained agency, accompanied by non-involved emotional 
power. This puts them in the position of being able to grant absolution to 
Losers for their sins. 


Here’s how this happens. Whatever emotions Losers cannot resolve 
among themselves remains as unprocessed, private negative emotions. These 
they are naturally inclined to view as sinful, since their god is shared 
positive emotions. Looking around, in the Sociopaths, they find trusted 
sources of non-involved, healing emotional capital. 


And so with every divide-and-conquer betrayal, instead of blaming the 
Sociopaths who govern the social order, they look to them for absolution and 
emotional healing. Guilt is the one emotion that Losers cannot always resolve 
for themselves, since it sometimes requires quantities of forgiveness that 
mere humans cannot dispense, but priests can, as reserve bankers of the fiat 
currencies of Loser emotional life. 


But as with betrayals of the Clueless, the moment of betrayal presents 
unscripted danger for the Sociopath. This is especially likely 1f the Sociopath 
demonstrates a failing that breaks the priestly character. 


Losers are usually collectively, rather than singly betrayed, but 
Sociopaths are created one at a time. The danger is that some individual 
Loser just might catch an unmediated glimpse of reality during a divide-and- 
conquer move, assign blame correctly, and turn into a competing Sociopath, 
instead of seeking absolution. 


Unlike Clueless loss of innocence, which is an awakening to the illegible 
side of the social order, Loser disillusionment is a loss of faith in shared 
emotional experience as the central social reality of life (in other words, they 
awaken to the thought that love is not what makes the world go around, and is 
not all you need). 


The newly minted Sociopath might even acquire agency over the group’s 
desire for collective action, and achieve enlightenment and power at the 
same time. But as with Clueless enlightenment, this is often a welcome 
development for Sociopaths, despite the immediate competitive threat. New 
free energy is always welcome. A mob cannot be reasoned with. A union 
with a Sociopath leader can. 


And as with the Clueless, enlightenment can be encouraged but not 
scripted. 


Meaning and Power through Withdrawal 


Small minds discuss people, average minds discuss events, great minds 
discuss ideas. And in Jamesian solitude, Sociopaths find ideas contending in 
their minds. The creative destruction they script in the world of Losers and 
Clueless is mirrored by a creative destruction in their minds. 


This process creates power, but destroys meaning, especially the 
meanings of social realities. The result is increasing inner emptiness and 
external power. 


It is this very emptiness that allows the Sociopath to play hero for the 
Clueless and priest for Losers. Recall that Sociopaths create meaning for 
others through the things they subtract, rather than the things they add. This is 
something conspiracy theorists typically don’t get: manufacturing fake 
realities 1s very hard. But subtractive simplification of reality is much easier, 
and yields just as much power. 


From the persona they present to the Clueless, they subtract human 
fallibility and imperfection, presenting an illusory ideal of heroic perfection 
for the Clueless to identify with, and hopelessly strive toward. 


From the persona they present to Losers, they subtract all participatory 
emotion, turning themselves into detached priests, bearing messages and gifts 
of emotional capital from hidden benevolent realities. 


In each case, the Sociopath’s role is marked by a withdrawal of 
information from the scene: information about their own personalities and 
inner lives, and information about specific situations and material realities. 


It helps that the moral calculi of both the Clueless and Losers are 
incomplete, so they are primed to not notice what is being withdrawn. 


The former cannot process anything that is not finite, countable and 
external. They can only process the /egible. 


The latter cannot process the material aspect of anything that involves 
strong emotions, or unresolved private negative emotions. Where the 
material cannot be separated from the emotional — intense financial 
negotiations are a prime example they cannot process reality at all. 


What the Clueless and Losers cannot process, the Sociopaths withdraw 
from the scene. What is left behind is more meaningful by virtue of being 
simpler than unmediated, uncensored reality. From the Loser and Clueless 
points of view, Sociopaths are merely removing noise that they don’t know 
how to deal with anyway. 


The Clueless can process the legible, so a legible world is presented to 
them. 


Losers can process a world where emotional significance is the only kind 
of significance, so a world pregnant with emotional significance is created 
for them. 


Which means that the power of Sociopaths derives from the things they 
remove from the scene: illegible, emotionally charged material realities that 
are potentially infinite in their complexity. 


In other words, the raw material of power. 


Over these withdrawn realities, Sociopaths exercise agency on behalf of 
others. They do not grab power. Power is simply ceded to them. 


Power Literacy 


This process of carving out, via subtraction, finite and tractable realities for 
the Clueless and Losers to inhabit, can be repeated ad infinitum, creating 
layers of social realities for evolving Clueless and Losers to journey through. 
If the first layer is a morality theater run by the amoral, other theaters involve 
other comforting social realities. If this sounds like gamification, it’s because 
it 1s. 


It is possible to progress through these layers without discovering the 
Sociopath world at all. Losers and Clueless can discover and decode 
specific bits of social reality, like the idea of amorality. Such discoveries do 
not automatically turn them into Sociopaths. 


Sociopathy is not about ripping off a specific mask from the face of 
social reality. It is about recognizing that there are no social realities. There 
are only masks. Social realities exist as a hierarchy of increasingly 
sophisticated and specialized fictions for those predisposed to believe that 
there is something special about the human condition, which sets our realities 
apart from the rest of the universe. 


There is, to the Sociopath, only one reality governing everything from 
quarks to galaxies. Humans have no special place within it. Any idea 
predicated on the special status of the human — such as justice, fairness, 
equality, talent — 1s raw material for a theater of mediated realities that can 
be created via subtraction of conflicting evidence, polishing and masking. 


Mask is an appropriate term for any social reality created through 
subtraction, because an appearance of human-like agency for non-human 
realities 1s what the inhabitants require. By humanizing the non-human 
universe, we make the human special. 


All that is required is to control people who believe in fairness, is to 
remove any evidence suggesting that the world might fundamentally not be a 
fair place, and mask it appropriately with a justice principle such as an 
afterlife calculus, or a retirement fantasy. 


So the process of ripping away masks of social reality and getting behind 
them ultimately turns into a routine skill for the Sociopath: game design. 
Once you do it a few times, it becomes second nature, a sort of basic power 
literacy. An understanding of the processes by which the fictions of social 
reality are constructed, and growing skill at wrangling those processes. 


But the acquisition of this skill comes with a cost. 


Reality Shock 


When a layer of social reality 1s penetrated and turned into a means for 
manipulating the realities of others, it is automatically devalued. To create 
medals and ranking schemes for the benefit of the Clueless is to see them as 
mere baubles yourself. To turn status-seeking into a control mechanism is to 
devalue status. 


To devalue something is to judge any meaning it carries as 
inconsequential. In terms of our metaphor of masks of gods, the moment you 
rip off a mask and wear it yourself, whatever that mask represents becomes 
worth much less. So the Sociopath’s journey is fundamentally a nihilistic one. 


The climactic moment in this journey is the point where skill at 
manipulating social realities becomes unconscious. 


Suddenly, it becomes apparent that a// social realities are based on 
fictional meanings created by denying some aspect of natural, undivided 
reality. Reality that does not revolve around the needs of humans. 


The mask-ripping process itself becomes revealed as an act within the 
last theater of social reality, the one within which at least manipulating 
social realities seems to be a meaningful process in some meta-sense. Game 
design with good and evil behaviors. 


Losing this illusion is a total-perspective-vortex moment for the 
Sociopath: he comes face-to-face with the oldest and most fearsome god of 
all: the absent God. In that moment, the Sociopath viscerally experiences the 


vast inner emptiness that results from the sudden dissolution of all social 
realities. There’s just a pile of masks with no face beneath. Just quarks and 
stuff (it is interesting that we have chosen to label the Higgs boson the “god” 
particle; our mask-seeking is truly desperate). 


This is reality shock: the visceral experience of the fact that there is only 
one reality, with no special place for humans. This is the shock that sends 
David Wallace across the last threshold into fully-realized Sociopathy, as his 
entire theater of manipulative game-designer authority crumbles around him. 


This moment is visceral, not intellectual. It is again possible to get to a 
merely intellectual appreciation of the “this is all there is” raw physicality of 
the human condition. That is not the same thing. 


That is why, when Robert California explains his detachment from the 
power struggle between Andy Bernard and usurper Nelly Bertram, nobody 
really gets what he is talking about: 


All life is sex, and all sex is competition, and there are no rules to that 
game. There is one person in charge of every office in America. That 
person is Charles Darwin. 


Darwinism here is merely a motif for an experienced reality, not a 
description of it. Itis a way for a Sociopath to explain his condition to others 
using the categories of our times. A thousand years ago, an awakened 
Sociopath might have used any of a hundred theological motifs for the same 
idea: the absence of god, the absence of deeper meanings beneath visible 
social realities. 


This is why the term “‘absent god” is more appropriate than “atheism.” 
For Sociopath philosophies to be coherent, there is no need to postulate the 
non-existence of god (though that is the Occam’s razor choice). He merely 
needs to be divinely Otherwise Occupied and absent from our little universe. 


The ultimate parent merely needs to be away. That’s enough for 
Sociopaths to play. This is why some of the greatest Sociopaths in history 


have actually been sincerely religious (Rockefeller for instance, was a 
committed Baptist). 


The reality shock really is a shock for the Sociopath. Jan does not ever 
recover from it. Ryan never gets far enough to encounter it. On The Office, 
only three characters weather the shock: David Wallace, Robert California 
and Toby. 


To weather the shock is to first process the sheer terror of a viscerally 
absent god, and then suddenly awaken to the deep freedom the condition 
represents. 


Free as in Speech, Free as in Lunch 


Once the Sociopath overcomes reality shock and frames his life condition as 
one defined by an absence of ultimate parental authority, and the fictitious 
nature of a// social realities, he experiences a great sense of unlimited 
possibilities and power. 


Daddy and Mommy are not here. Anything is possible, and I can get 
away with anything. I can make up any sort of bullshit and my younger 
siblings will buy it. 


The sense of freedom is one I like to describe as free as speech, and as 
in lunch. 


Free as in speech describes the Sociopath’s complete creative freedom 
in scripting social realities for others. Cherished human values are merely 
his crayon box. 


Free as in lunch describes the Sociopath’s complete freedom from 
accountability, in his exercise of the agency ceded to him by the Losers and 
Clueless, via their belief in the reality of social orders. 


Non-Sociopaths dimly recognize the nature of the free Sociopath world 
through their own categories: “moral hazard” and “principal-agent problem.” 


They vaguely sense that the realities being presented to them are bullshit:- 
“http://www. amazon.com/gp/product/0691122946/ref=as_li_ss_tl?ie=UTF8 


&camp=1789&creative=390957&creative A SIN=069 1122946& linkC ode=as2& 
tag—ribbonfarmcom-20 things said by people who are not lying so much as 
indifferent to whether or not they are telling the truth. Sociopath freedom of 
speech is the freedom to bullshit: they are bullshit artists in the truest sense 
of the phrase. 


What non-Sociopaths don’t recognize is that these aren’t just strange and 
unusual environmental conditions that can be found in small pockets at the 
tops of pyramids of power, such as Lance Armstrong’s racing team, within a 
social order that otherwise makes some sort of sense. 


It is the default condition of the universe. The universe is a morally 
hazardous place. The small pockets of unusual environmental conditions are 
in fact the fictional realities non-Sociopaths inhabit. This figure-ground 
inversion of non-Sociopath world-views gives us the default perspective of 
the Sociopath. 


Non-Sociopaths, as Jack Nicholson correctly argued, really cannot 
handle the truth. The truth of an absent god. The truth of social realities as 
canvases for fiction for those who choose to create them. The truth of values 
as crayons in the pockets of unsupervised Sociopaths. The truth of the non- 
centrality of humans in the larger scheme of things. 


When these truths are recognized, internalized and turned into default 
ways of seeing the world, creative-destruction becomes merely the act of 
living free, not a divinely ordained imperative or a primal urge. Creative 
destruction is not a script, but the absence of scripts. The freedom of 
Sociopaths is the same as the freedom of non-human animals. Those who 
view it as base merely provide yet another opportunity for Sociopaths to 
create non-base fictions for them to inhabit. 


Sociopath lives, lived under these conditions of freedom, are 
incomprehensible to non-Sociopaths. So they imagine hidden social realities 
governing the lives of Sociopaths, turning them into forces of nature. 


That is the ultimate imaginative act for non-Sociopaths: filling the 
inaccessible world of Sociopaths with convenient extrapolated social 
realities. Fictions that they can use to explain free Sociopath lives to 
themselves as being caused by some mysterious, hidden social order. 


So Sociopath hero-god-priests come to inhabit entire universes imagined 
for them. And from these universes, a peculiar sort of Sociopath sometimes 
descends. One who seems to play neither hero, nor detached priest. One who 
strives, but fails, to participate in the emotional realities of non-Sociopaths. 
One who seeks to protect the innocent and help the disillusioned rediscover 
faith. 


We are finally ready to explain Toby. 


The Birth of the Messiah 


Of those who weather reality shock, most simply accept their life and their 
permanent estrangement from non-Sociopaths. They have ascended to 
freedoms they cannot explain to those who do not possess them. They are 
somewhere between contemptuous and mildly indulgent towards those who 
inhabit the realities they create. Indifference is the default middle-ground 
attitude. 


In other words, most Sociopaths learn to creatively exercise and enjoy 
their freedoms. 


Some freely emulate other Sociopaths. Others carve out more imaginative 
paths. Morality becomes a matter of expressing fundamental dispositions 
rather than respecting social values. Kindness or cruelty, freely expressed. 
Those who are amused by suffering use their powers to cause it. Those who 
enjoy watching happiness theaters, create them through detached 
benevolence. 


But freedom can also be a scary condition. It offers no canned reasons to 
do one thing instead of another, or even do anything at all. It offers no fixed 
motivations. There is nobody to blame for failures, no meaningful external 


validation for success. If physics allows it, you can do it. The consequences 
mean whatever you decide they mean. 


So for some, freedom becomes a burden rather than a source of power. 
Life without scripted purposes and roles, instead of being viewed as a 
canvas for creative expression, becomes intolerably meaningless. The 
visceral knowledge that every act 1s a free choice, for which one can only 
hold oneself accountable, with nowhere to direct blame and nowhere to seek 
solace or absolution, becomes something they yearn to un-know. 


The dissolution of social realities leaves behind only the cryptic material 
universe that must be painstakingly decoded through that supremely nihilistic 
behavior, scientific inquiry. But without a social order within which to value 
and make sense of decoded realities, such inquiry comes to seem like a 
worthless endeavor. Is a dinosaur fossil more meaningful than the Higgs 
boson? It is a meaningless question. 


Freedom gained becomes paradise lost: the paradise of finite realities, 
mediated meanings and a comforting social order. 


And so some Sociopaths reject the freedom and attempt to rejoin 
humanity. 


And fail. 


What is known cannot now be un-known. There is no way to reverse the 
effects of the red pill of Sociopathy. 


So instead, such Sociopaths turn into compassionate Messiahs, protecting 
the innocence of the Clueless, restoring the faith of Losers, using their 
Sociopath powers to guard the exits of paradise lest some unwittingly walk 
out. Unlike Sociopaths at peace with their freedom, who generally welcome 
enlightened new company, Messiahs send them home to paradise when they 
can. 


They continue hopelessly to try and participate, especially in collective 
Loser emotion. But the experience is empty for them, knowing what they 


know. So despite themselves, they subtract emotional content rather than 
adding either positive or negative content. They become social black holes. 


Michael gets this instinctively. His hatred of Toby is the most rational of 
all his behaviors. 


But the redeemer Sociopath, seeking to preserve paradise for those who 
have not yet lost it, 1s ultimately human too. Despite himself, he too must 
ultimately fail to guard the exits. This is why Toby has piles of unprocessed 
Loser complaints in his office. Unredeemable emotional IOUs handed to a 
priest offering meaningless absolution. 


And so we have the story of Toby. A theist Sociopath born as a Seminary 
drop-out. An ineffectual Messiah who wanders off to Costa Rica to find 
peace, but finds himself crucified in a ziplining accident. Resurrected, he 
returns unhappily to Dunder-Mifflin, where he continues to fail to protect 
paradise. 


His story ends with him screaming disconsolately at his own absent god, 
in an empty church: 


Why you got to be so MEAN to me? 


Certainty of Nothingness 


So here we are, at the end of our long journey of over 30,000 words. We 
visited the worlds of the Losers and the Clueless and learned to speak their 
languages. We pondered the workings of Clueless arrested development and 
the Loser stock market. We talked about the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose world 
of organizational sins. 


And now we’ ve toured the worlds of the free, unsupervised children of 
an absent god who commit those sins, leaving others to suffer the 
consequences. 


We’re left, at the end of our journey, pondering the human condition 
according to The Office. Is the human journey one of creative progress 
scripted by gods. Or one of accumulating social costs created by the 
unsupervised and indifferent free children of an absent god? 


Do we have any ultimate answers? Did we learn anything? 


I can do no better than to close with the final scene of Burn After 
Reading. 


After the colossal political mess that is the subject of the movie winds 
down, leaving behind a trail of dead bodies and ruined careers, we find a 
jaded CIA officer, played by J. K. Simmons, taking stock with an underling: 


e CIA SUPERIOR: What did we learn, Palmer? 

e PALMER: I don’t know, sir. 

e CIA SUPERIOR: I don’t fuckin’ know either. I guess we learned not to 
do it again. 

e PALMER: Yes, sir. 

e CIA SUPERIOR: I’m fucked if I know what we did. 

e PALMER: Yes, sir, it’s, uh, hard to say 

e CIA SUPERIOR: Jesus fucking Christ. 


Thank you Office fans, you’ ve been great. Writing this series has been the 
most pointless, yet simultaneously the most rewarding, undertaking of my 
life. 


I am glad to report I learned nothing other than to not do it again. 


Exit Wounds in Office Space 


Readers of the Gervais Principle series often request similar analyses of 
other favorite shows and books. In general, I view such requests as a 
failure on my part. If you need every show about organizational dynamics 
interpreted for you, you are either addicted to analysis for its own sake, or 
I have failed in my main intent: getting you organizationally literate 
enough to “read” what you see on your own. Teach a (wo)man to fish, etc. 


Still, I figured it would be fun to do at least one encore, as a thank-you 
for buying the ebook. I picked Office Space because it is short enough to 
cover in one essay and because it highlights a theme The Office mostly 
ignores: exit paths from social scripts. 


Warning: spoilers ahead. 


In the opening scene of Office Space, we find the real-life Dilbert, Peter 
Gibbons, and his fellow software engineers Michael and Samir stuck in 
morning rush-hour traffic on their way to their jobs at Initech, a software 
company. In a foreshadowing of what is to come, the three deal with the 
gridlock in markedly different ways. 


Peter, being overtaken by an old man on the sidewalk, gets impatient and 
tries to change lanes. But each time he does so, the lane he switches to stalls, 
and the other lane starts moving faster. 


Michael displays no such impatience. He stays in his lane and sings along 
to a gangsta rap song. But when he observes a black man coming up to his 
car, selling newspapers, he immediately rolls up his window. 


Samir does not try to actively change lanes, but neither does he seek 
escape in the music of an outlaw class. He just screams at other drivers in 
impotent rage. 


The setup lays out the core theme of the story: work experienced as a 
psychic prison, the allure of escape, and the dangers that await you if you 
actually decide to head for the exits. 


When we first meet them, Peter, Michael and Samir are navigating their 
dead-end jobs the same way they navigate gridlocked traffic: with fruitless 
stabs at change, obliviousness and rage respectively. They are 
comprehensively trapped in middle-class life scripts. Until they decide to 
make a break for it. 


The Psychic Prison 


The opening gridlock scene is just one of many rather obvious symbolic 
elements littered throughout the script, which makes it much easier to 
interpret than The Office. The symbols aren’t random. They constitute a 
pointillist portrait of what Gareth Morgan, in Jmages of Organization, calls 
the psychic-prison metaphor of organization. 


Besides the gridlock, other bits of psychic-prison symbolism include: 


e The gangsta-rap soundtrack (rebellion and exit to an outlaw class). 

e The TPS reports (symbol of futile bureaucratic make-work). 

e The malfunctioning printer (an embodiment of the broken script that 

traps them), which they smash when they make a break for freedom. 

Cubicle walls (which Peter takes down to reveal a window after he 

mentally breaks free). 

The red stapler that serves as the One Ring for the dehumanized Milton, 

the Gollum of the story. 

e The “pieces of flair” that Joanne, Peter’s romantic interest, is forced to 
wear (markers of enforced gaiety as part of servitude at work). 


Peter, Michael and Samir, at the start of the story, are grappling with the 
gradual draining of freedom that is the consequence of socialization into 
middle-class scripts. It is a kind of loss, and where there is loss, there will 
be Kubler-Ross. 


In terms of the Kubler-Ross stages of grieving, Michael is in denial. He 
has buried his head in gangsta rap. He sincerely believes he and Samir are 
safe from looming layoffs, as the two best engineers at Initech, and that Peter 
is the one at risk. Later in the story, when Peter reveals that the opposite is 
true, he is devastated. 


Samir, perhaps due to his heightened sense of insecurity as an Asian 
immigrant and frustration at stalling out after “making it” in America, has 
progressed to anger. 


Peter is actively bargaining with fate, as his lane-changing tendencies 
demonstrate. He can still distinguish between significant and futile work, as 
his resistance to doing his “TPS reports” correctly and on time demonstrate. 


Joanna, whom we meet later, is battling depression in her job at the 
restaurant next door. 


None of the characters has achieved the stable last stage of grieving: 
acceptance. This is because none of them, at the beginning of the movie, has 
given up hope that the loss can be reversed. Each secretly nourishes hopes of 
an exit to a better life. 


Freedom, Hypnosis and Awakening 


The major theme of Office Space, unlike The Office, is not deciphering and 
navigating the gridlock on the road to power, but exiting the rat-race 
altogether, to a state held up as an ideal of freedom: exile. 


Unlike the Sociopaths in The Office, Peter does not attempt to seriously 
find freedom by navigating his way to the top. Instead, he attempts to 
engineer an exit. Initially, his efforts, like his futile lane-changing in the 
Opening scene, are entirely ineffective. 


The plot device that sets the story in motion and powers Peter on his way 
towards an effective escape is deliciously ironic: at a therapy session, 


Peter’s hypnotherapist dies of a sudden heart attack just after putting him into 
a hypnotic trance. 


For the rest of the movie, Peter never wakes up from his hypnotized state. 
The joke of course, is that his hypnotized state 1s actually his awakened state, 
one which enables him to act effectively by seeing through the fictions of the 
workplace. 


It is the others in the plot Michael, Samir, the boss Bill Lumberg, the 
girlfriend Joanna who are in a hypnotic trance, treating as real the consensual 
social fictions that keep them trapped in their scripts. 


Peter awakens to freedom in one contrived instant (the plot contrivance 
in Office Space is somewhere between the explicitly dramatized blue- 
pill/red-pill device in The Matrix and the sorts of shock that do the trick in 
real life). 


Momentous events, which will eventually break the Initech gridlock, are 
set in motion. 


The Taste of Freedom 


For the first few days after his awakening, Peter does little more with his 
freedom besides ignoring his boss Bill Lumberg, who wants him to come in 
to work on the weekend. 


When he does show up for work, he finds a couple of Sociopath 
consultants, Bob Slydell and Bob Porter, who have been brought in to 
interview the staff in preparation for a round of layoffs, waiting to talk to 
him. 


Asked to justify his job, the born-again Sociopath Peter responds with 
insouciant candor, immediately acknowledging that his job is pointless and 
that he barely does any work at all. For an encore, he proceeds to casually 
sketch out the patterns of dysfunction at Initech (including the TPS reports his 
boss constantly badgers him about). The two Bobs, skilled at Sociopath 


spotting, are of course instantly impressed. In a later scene, we find that they 
are inclined to fast-track him directly to senior management, as the Gervais 
Principle would predict: 


BOB: Uh, we should move on to Peter Gibbons. I had a chance to meet 
this young man and boy does he have “Straight to Upper Management” 
written all over him! 


The consultants are so impressed with Peter’s perceptive candor that they 
break their professional veil of silence. At the meeting, they take him into 
their confidence, revealing that his buddies Michael and Samir are to be let 


go. 


Despite the fast lane being opened to him, Peter is now too free to jump 
at it instantly, and leaves the Bobs guessing as to his intentions. 


In one of the many symbolic scenes in the movie, he then returns to his 
cubicle and takes down the walls, creating a more open space, witha 
window view, for himself. 


Peter has now tasted freedom. His challenge is to figure out what to do 
with it. 


Sidebar: Bill Lumberg 


Though the character of the manager Bill Lumberg, with his characteristic 
slow drawl and velvet-glove sadism, is now firmly established in pop- 
culture memory, his role in the plot is not particularly interesting. Still, he 
presents a few new points of interest. 


In Lumberg, Office Space offers a rather more complex character than 
Michael Scott in The Office. Lumberg is partly a Clueless petty tyrant 
focused on the symbol of make-work that has since become an iconic pop- 
culture reference: “TPS reports.” But he is also a hard-to-avoid enforcer of 
senior management intent, aware of his own agency and power to a degree 


(in this, he is like the Pointy Haired Boss in Dilbert, who also oscillates 
between Clueless and Loser cat’s paw to background Sociopaths). 


So in Lumberg, we find a mix of Michael Scott and Gabe Lewis from The 


Office. 


But ultimately, he is revealed to be primarily Clueless middle- 
management. Thanks to Peter’s expos of the useless TPS reports, the two 
Bobs suddenly start grilling him about his job. Much to his alarm, Lumberg 
discovers that the consultants (and by implication, senior management) now 
view him as potentially part of the problem rather than the solution. 


Later, when Lumberg discovers that Peter has an additional meeting 
scheduled with the Bobs, which he has not been invited to, his alarm turns to 
panic and a healthy fear of Peter. Like most pawns, he finds himself mostly 
sidelined when truly important things are afoot. 


The interesting thing about Office Space is that the true Sociopaths are 
never visible at all (not counting the consultants). Lumberg represents 
otherwise faceless bureaucratic power and invisible Sociopath interests. 


The Outlaw Road 


With Peter having tasted freedom, the main act is set 1n motion: his attempt to 
break his friends free. There is an element of a germinating Messiah complex 
here. His own position is secure, yet he feels obliged to save his friends, and 
if necessary, give up his own secure position in order to do so. 


So Peter hatches a plot, with Michael and Samir (newly disillusioned by 
news of their impending layoffs) to exact revenge on Initech and bankroll 
their exit. Their idea is to take advantage of a rounding procedure in Initech’s 
financial transaction software to divert fractions of pennies into an external 
account. The three manage to rationalize and justify the plan as somewhere 
between “not really theft” and just recompense for their shabby treatment at 
Initech. 


The plot succeeds a little too well. Not only do they pull it off, but thanks 
to a coding error by Michael, they find themselves in possession of a far 
bigger cash flow than they anticipated: too big a leak to pass unnoticed. This 
sets up the farcical ending that unfolds. 


This passing encounter with criminality is not an arbitrary element in the 
plot. The association between criminality and exile is a widely recognized 
one. This is why the term out/aw has connotations of both exile and 
criminality. You cannot address one without addressing the other. While exits 
from the prevailing social order are not exactly blocked off, a toll must be 
paid in order to pass through: to even seek an existence outside the legitimate 
part of the social order is to accept being marked as a potential criminal. 


Not all criminal classes are exile classes, and not all exile classes are 
criminal classes. But to seek an exit from the social order is to face the 
question — do you also choose criminality with respect to the current social 
order along the way? 


That passing through an exit marks you as a potential criminal actually 
makes the act of marking a self-fulfilling prophecy: many who exit seem to 
operate by the principle that you might as well be hanged for a sheep as a 
lamb (this is one of the major arguments against the criminalization of drugs 
like marijuana: the criminalization of the arguably non-criminal catalyzes 
more serious criminality). 


To answer this question, one must choose a moral framework within 
which to judge the society one is attempting to leave behind. 


A major question in Office Space is the relationship between social 
morality, Sociopath morality and criminality in the legal sense. 


For Joanna, there is no difference among the three types of morality: for 
her it’s all crime and her moral position 1s simple: stealing is wrong. There 
is no moral relativism. 


For Peter, the newly minted Sociopath, morality is a private matter. 
Social morality and legal notions of criminality are merely factors that affect 


the risk of getting caught. Though Joanne does manage to get to him a bit by 
comparing him to a common thief, his actions are driven by actual risk 
perceptions, not morality. 


Michael and Samir operate by a sense of innate fairness, which they use 
to determine the extent to which the social order they inhabit ought to be 
considered legitimate. This is the sort of morality that is normally expressed 
in the form of moral outrage. 


Their sense of moral outrage helps them calibrate the degree to which 
they can feel justified swindling it. So their panic at finding out that they’ re 
taking more than they’re “owed” by the system is as much a moral panic as 
fear of getting caught out. 


They are willing to go along with Peter so long as the amount is small 
and the risk of detection low. But when the stakes escalate, and panic 
outweighs outrage, they retreat to a safe, conventional morality. 


When they discover that Peter was wrong about the worst-case scenario 
being some sort of luxurious minimun-security prison, and that they might be 
headed to “federal, pound-me-in-the-ass prison” if caught, any remaining 
aspirations to freedom are thoroughly squelched. 


Windows into Exile 


As a Story about exit paths, Office Space is naturally framed by an 
understanding of the state and space of exile, viewed from middle-class 
windows. 


This space is represented by four interesting side characters: Peter’s 
neighbor Lawrence, two Initech colleagues, Milton and Tom, and a door-to- 
door magazine salesman, Steve. 


Each of the four can be viewed as marking one of the exit doors available 
to the three leads. 


Lawrence: Never Domesticated 


Lawrence does not need to exit because he was never domesticated into the 
workforce in the first place. He already (or always-already 1f you must) 
exists in a state of exile. 


Lawrence is a classic example of the archetypal exile class that Thorstein 
Veblen called the delinquent class. He is not homeless or unemployed, but he 
mostly owns his own time and works in the construction worker class, one of 
the many classes that can sustain an existence on the margins, with minimal 
exposure to the domesticating forces of the middle class. 


At one point, Peter asks Lawrence what he would do if he had a million 
dollars, the classic “fuck you money” question. 


Lawrence replies promptly, “two chicks at the same time, man!” 
revealing the simple unreconstructed hedonism that drives life in the 
delinquent class. 


When Lawrence asks Peter the same question in turn, Peter replies, 
“Nothing. Relax, sit on my ass all day. I would do nothing.” To this, 
Lawrence offers a prompt comeback, pregnant with childlike wisdom: “Well, 
you don’t need a million dollars to do nothing!” 


This is the central cognitive dissonance in Peter’s life: there is literally 
nothing keeping him trapped in his gridlock script, not even money. 


Milton: Descent into Madness 


If Lawrence is living proof that nothing is preventing Peter from choosing 
freedom, Milton, he of red-stapler fame, is barely alive proof that not 
actively choosing freedom can end in a descent to madness. 


Milton has suffered under dehumanizing work conditions for so long he 
has become subhuman. Blinking uncomprehendingly at the world through 
thick glasses, he is nominally still within the workforce, but only by virtue of 


a stroke of luck: a clerical error that keeps him receiving paychecks. It is a 
condition of accidentally deferred exile. A sort of vegetative life-support 
situation that gets worse every day. His stapler is stolen, his desk is 
progressively moved from bad to worse locations, until he finally finds 
himself consigned to the basement. 


When the clerical error is corrected by the two Bobs, and his life support 
is turned off, Milton suffers a breakdown and completes his exit ina 
spectacular way: by burning down the Initech building. But before any 
consequences can kick in, a second stroke of luck befalls him: he finds a 
windfall in the form of a large cashier’s check left under Lumberg’s door by 
Peter in an attempt to return the stolen money. This is sufficient for him to 
retire to the Caribbean. 


In real life of course, a Milton-like character would not have experienced 
either stroke of luck. He would have not have enjoyed a period of unearned 
paychecks or a terminal exit windfall. Realistic versions of Milton-like exit 
trajectories usually end in workplace beserker tragedies and getting hunted 
down and shot by law enforcement. 


Tom: Purgatory to Hell 


Tom is a Clueless older employee ina bullshit customer relations job. His is 
a purgatory-to-hell exit trajectory. Like Milton’s, it is also involuntary. 


Tom’s idea of freedom is that holy grail of exit scripts: a passive income 
stream. While sharing the news of impending layoffs with Peter, Michael and 
Samir, he reveals his idea of a successful exit strategy in an excited mini- 
rant: 


e TOM: You know there are people in this world who don’t have to put 
up with all this shit? Like that guy that invented the pet rock. You see, 
that’s what you have to do. You have to use your mind and come up with 
some really great idea like that and you never have to work again! 

e MICHAEL: I don’t think the pet rock was really such a good idea. 


e TOM: The guy made a million dollars! Y’ know... had an idea like that 
once. 

e TOM: Really? What was it, Tom? 

e TOM: Well, all right. It was a Jump-to-Conclusions mat. You see, it 
would be this mat that you would put on the floor and it would have 
different conclusions written on it that you could...jump to. 

e MICHAEL: That is the worst idea I’ve ever heard in my life, Tom. 

e SAMIR: Yes, yes, it’s horrible...this idea... 


His ideal life achievement and ideal life condition are both passive, 
dead-end things. 


His exit is precipitated by his performance in the interviews conducted 
by the consultants, Bob and Bob. When asked what his job is, he blusters for 
a moment about interfacing between engineers and customers, but when 
pressed, is forced to admit that his job effectively amounts to occasional 
secretarial duties: carrying customer requirement faxes over to the engineers 
when his secretary isn’t able to. 


Unable to justify the existence of his job, he is forced out. 


But like Milton, he too is saved from the destitution that would normally 
follow in such situations, for older, unemployable individuals: he is 
paralyzed in a car accident while reversing out of his driveway, and receives 
a large settlement. Ironically, this happens just after he tries to commit 
suicide by gassing himself in the garage. 


But so awful was his earlier condition of being in a soul-shrivelling 
bullshit job that his exit by way of attempted suicide and an injury settlement 
actually seems like a positive way out to him. Flush with his settlement 
payout, he throws a party, where he shows off the prototype for his Jump-to- 
Conclusions Mat idea, and shares words of wisdom with Peter: 


If you hang in there long enough, good things can happen in this world. 
I mean... look at me. 


He appears to be genuinely unaware of the irony of speaking those words 
while in a full-body cast, in a wheelchair. 


Steve: Resurrection into Delinquency 


Finally, we have the delightful cameo by Orlando Jones: Steve the black 
magazine salesman. His role is small but significant enough to merit 
foreshadowing in the opening scene (in the form of Michael rolling up his 
window when approached by a black newspaper seller on his morning 
commute). 


Steve knocks on the door while Peter, Michael and Samir are trying, with 
stereotypical middle-class clumsiness, to figure out how to return the money 
they’ ve stolen from Initech without getting caught (at one point being reduced 
to looking up “money laundering” in the dictionary). 


Steve shows up claiming to be a recovering coke addict selling magazine 
subscriptions. 


The conspirators recognize him as a potential guide to the underworld, 
and invite him into the apartment to ask if he knows anything about laundering 
money. At this point Steve can’t keep up the act, so he switches to a normal 
middle-class, non-cokehead accent and confesses that he is actually not a 
recovering drug addict. 


He is, in fact, a laid-off software engineer, from Initrode, another 
software company that had experienced the Bob-and-Bob layoff and 
restructuring treatment the previous year. The kicker is that he is making more 
money selling magazine subscriptions than he ever did as a software 
engineer. 


The character of Steve does nothing to drive the plot along, but serves 
several purposes. 


He exploits default perceptions of black characters in middle-class 
America to engineer a lucrative exit. Like Lawrence, he presents, to the lead 


characters, the cognitive dissonance of delinquent lifestyles: he lacks 
middle-class status but is actually better off in the delinquent class. But 
unlike Lawrence, who has voluntarily chosen membership in the delinquent 
class, Steve has had to find his way there via a forced exit. 


There is an element of commentary on race and freedom in this little 
sketch: the more privileged white and Asian races are actually more 
comprehensively trapped by the middle class script. Steve represents a 
possible future for Michael and Samir in particular, but an improbable one, 
since they are not black. While all who seek an exit are marked for potential 
outlaw criminality, being born a black male in America marks you that way 
by virtue of birth. 


While the Steve story is rather implausible (it would take a very clever 
individual to make more than a software engineer, playing drug-addict to sell 
magazine subscriptions), the philosophical point of the vignette is a valid 
one: our perceptions of objective value are colored by our perceptions of 
class and social status. This mini-narrative is in fact commonplace enough to 
be a trope (there 1s a Sherlock Holmes story based on a similar premise for 
instance). 


Most people recognize that many blue-collar jobs pay more than white- 
collar jobs. Few act on that recognition. Class affiliations are one factor that 
hold the script-trapped from exploring the complete range of possibilities 
open to them. 


Freedom versus Crash Landings 


The four exit routes mark out the boundary of the social and cultural space 
we recognize as middle-class life: voluntary delinquency, descent into 
madness, suicide and involuntary delinquency. There 1s nothing fundamental 
about these four. There are many others. In Tom Wolfe’s Bonfire of the 
Vanities for instance, the exit path is a hit-and-run accident followed by a 
legal nightmare. For many families in America the fall is triggered by a 


medical bankruptcy. In A Streetcar Named Desire, Blanche duBois is forced 
through an exit filled with abuse and violence, to a sanitarium. 


What unifies exit narratives is that without the lucky breaks that save 
characters in comedies, most exits, especially if involuntary, lead by default 
to death, destitution, delinquency or madness. If you survive at all, you'll be 
marked as being somewhere between a social outcast and potentially 
criminal outlaw. 


Freedom is about more than walking through an unlocked exit door. It is 
also about figuring out how to avoid the default catastrophic fates and how to 
deal with the burden of negative perceptions associated with seeking an exit. 
It is about surviving exit wounds, if you’ ll forgive a terrible pun. The first 
step 1s to choose a voluntary exit rather than waiting to be forced out. 


Peter, ultimately, finds an exit: the first one marked by his neighbor 
Lawrence. He adopts the same mode of delinquent freedom, working 
alongside Lawrence in construction. 


Michael and Peter, after their brief flirtation with exit paths, return to 
normal middle class life at Initrode, the company where Steve the magazine 
salesman used to work. They are ultimately too trapped to escape, even with 
Peter’s help. And so their trajectories end in a stable place: the acceptance 
that marks the end of grieving. Michael is no longer oblivious to the wider 
world. Samir is no longer angry. They have learned to give up yearning for 
freedom and accept captivity. 


The movie ends with Milton on a beach, unable to enjoy his accidental 
wealth, threatening under his breath to burn down the resort as revenge for 
bad service. His escape is no escape at all: his dehumanization is complete 
enough that even when handed the keys to the exit, he is unable to walk out. A 
Gollum to the end. 


Office Space vs. The Office 


Office Space is both an optimistic fantasy that exaggerates the likelihood of 
successful exits and a bleaker view of work than The Office. In the world of 
Office Space, there is no freedom to be found inside the script, no reason to 
look for meaning inside at all. 


Exit and exile is the only hope for a trajectory of scriptless freedom. 
There is no up or out choice. Only different varieties of out. 


All four archetypes of exile are wildly unrealistic. In real life, the 
modern construction industry is just as miserable a middle-class trap as any 
other line of work (the 2009 Ben Affleck starrer, Company Men, illustrates 
the grim realities of the sector). In real life, Milton would not enjoy even one 
stroke of random luck, let alone two. In real life, nobody would mistake a 
failed suicide attempt followed by a bad accident and serious disablement as 
good luck, no matter how big the settlement. In real life, recovering drug 
addicts selling magazine subscriptions would barely get by. 


Yet, despite the exaggerations, the possibility of freedom through exit and 
exile is not pure fantasy. Every month, a fresh cohort of script-bound middle- 
class white-collar workers attempts to break free, armed with nothing more 
than some savings, vague startup or artistic dreams, and the idea that there 
can be more to life than gradual dehumanization to Miltonhood. 


Most only manage empty gestures and remain fundamentally trapped, 
never even making it to a real exit path. The rockstar road, backpacking 
walkabout and startup dream all turn out to be improvised subplots within the 
main script rather than clean breaks from it. As a cynical reader once 
remarked to me, you can take a person out of the middle class, but you cannot 
take the middle class out of a person. 


Of the few who truly walk through an exit door, most turn around and 
head back once they encounter the grim default outcomes of death, destitution 
and miserable (rather than happy) delinquency. But a few do manage to avoid 
the default fates and find a measure of freedom. Whether they make good and 
return triumphantly to the mainstream, in possession of new wealth, or 


whether they remain in permanent exile, idly waiting and watching for their 
moment as successful delinquents, the freedom itself is real. 


Breaking through internal mental barriers is the essential step. The 
context of the break for freedom — inside the script or within exile-extensions 
of it— does not matter as much. You can be free in a cubicle or remain 
trapped while wandering in the desert. 


The only true exit is to a freer mind. The only true state of happy exile is 
one which allows you to penetrate the social fictions that surround you, 
whether you remain within a cubicle or build a life around Burning Man. 


Office Space, ultimately falls just short of greatness because it fails to 
drive this point home. It comes tantalizingly close though. 


Advanced Organizational Literacy for Couch 
Potatoes 


Organizational literacy is a skill. This means you must practice it constantly 
in order to keep it fresh, evolving and increasing in sophistication. The 
equivalent of reading is consuming rich fictional raw material, since your 
own workplace will likely offer a limited amount of action to observe. 
Television and movies work best, since they allow you to go beyond words 
and read workplace architecture, body language and facial expressions. 


The equivalent of writing is practicing behaviors designed to influence 
people and organizations. That is the theme of the Be Slightly Evil 
companion ebook. While you can also practice writing in safe contexts such 
as improv theater, dealing with real career risks — live fire exercises as it 
were — 1s necessary if you are serious about developing your skills. 


Here is my top-dozen list of sources besides The Office to help you 
improve your organizational literacy. Besides trying to spot illustrations of 
the concepts in the Gervais Principle, you should also try to go beyond and 
attempt to identify new archetypes and patterns on your own. 


1. Deadwood: Next to The Office, David Milch’s epic HBO series 
Deadwood 1s my favorite show for practicing organizational literacy 
skills. The most valuable element is the undercurrent of physical 
violence in the show, which serves to highlight dynamics that are 
generally much more muted in modern workplaces. Pay particular 
attention to the internal group dynamics among Al Swearengen’s 
henchmen and the evolution of Seth Bullock’s character. 

2. Mad Men: The most valuable thing about Mad Men is its illustration of 
a key fact about real workplaces: there are few pure Loser, Clueless or 
Sociopath archetypes. Individuals play each of those roles depending on 
their mental state. Even Don Draper has his Clueless moments, and even 
mostly Clueless characters like Harry Crane display flashes of 
Sociopath behavior. Also notable is the show’s treatment of the special 


features of women’s trajectories through the workplace, and the 
interplay between organizational politics and sexual politics. 

3. The Wire: [have to admit I have not watched this show, and have no 
intention of doing so. But I have it on good authority that this is 
worthwhile raw material on par with The Office itself. 

4. Dilbert: While this classic strip can be a little clumsy and obvious at 
times, it does offer useful ongoing commentary on the contemporary 
workplace that occasionally manages to precisely skewer an emerging 
new trend. Look to the strip for clues rather than complete, solved 
mysteries. 

5. Office Space: The subject of the bonus essay in this book, this 1999 
Mike Judge movie is probably the easiest beginner-level introduction to 
organizational literacy. It approaches the subject via an examination of 
exit paths from middle-class scripts rather than survival paths within it. 
Be warned though that the movie sacrifices accuracy for laughs to the 
point that important philosophical points are muddied. Be cautious in 
drawing lessons. 

6. Breaking Bad: This seems to be a perennial favorite among Ribbonfarm 
readers, but while it is hugely entertaining, it 1s not in my opinion 
particularly notable for illuminating portrayals of organizational 
dynamics. Like Office Space though, it has much to say about exit paths 
from middle-class scripts and the relationship between criminality and 
exile. 

7. The Hitchhiker s Guide to the Universe: This sprawling science- 
fiction comedy has far too many gems of organizational literacy raw 
material to enumerate. It is the only book that makes my list (and it is 
probably not an accident that it was a radio show first). My favorite bits 
are the episode of the Golgafrincham B Ark, the story of Wowbagger the 
Infinitely Prolonged and the deft portraits of various organizations (such 
as the Vogon bureaucracy, the Sirius Cybernetics Corporation and the 
publishing houses of Ursa Minor). 

8. Yes, Minister and Yes, Prime Minister: While this show can seem a 
little dated (it 1s set in the Britain of the eighties, under Margaret 
Thatcher), I have yet to find a better exploration of organizational 
dynamics in political settings. While the show is more of a traditional 
comedy than The Office, it deals with much more complex situations on 


9. 


average. Note that the classic pyramid is inverted in politics. MPs 
represent the Loser class, ministers the Clueless class, and top 
bureaucrats the Sociopath class. 

Ricky Gervais’ later work: [have ambivalent feelings about Ricky 
Gervais’ work after The Office. While Extras, his show about 
struggling actors, has plenty of sardonic little vignettes and cringe- 
inducing moments, it is fundamentally an American-style redemption 
narrative. His feature films, Ghost Town and The Invention of Lying, 
showcase his increasingly compassionate and humanistic sensibilities. 
Of the lot, The Invention of Lying probably has the most to offer by way 
of illustrating organizational literacy themes. 


10. House of Cards: | have only watched the American version, starring 
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Kevin Spacey. While it is entertaining enough, the show suffers froma 
lack of Clueless characters in the picture and the Rube-Goldberg 
fragility of all revenge dramas. It does, however, supply many 
illustrations of Sociopaths playing information-poker. 

Glengarry Glen Ross: This David Mamet classic 1s a must-watch for 
the densely packed dialog it offers. In a way, it is a darker, more 
aphoristic version of The Office. Particularly worth paying attention to 
are the characters played by Kevin Spacey, Al Pacino and Jack 
Lemmon. Alec Baldwin’s brief cameo is worth watching. 

The Big Kahuna: This underrated little gem, another one starring Kevin 
Spacey, probably offers the best exploration you can find of backstage 
life in a social theater (event marketing in this case). 


Webinar Offer 


Despite repeated requests, I’ve resisted the urge to manufacture formulaic 
prescriptions out of the Gervais Principle material. General analysis 
frameworks can only suggest the right questions. Figuring out the answers 
takes actual case-specific work. In other words, the way to “apply” the 
Gervais Principle is very simple: add real data about a specific situation, 
think really hard, try out actionable ideas that emerge. 


If you would like my help in this process, I have a simple offer for you: 


I will deliver a customized, private one-hour virtual seminar on the 
Gervais Principle for a small group (up to about 10 at most), based on up 
to three hours of preliminary discovery (phone calls with key team 
members and reviewing any material you send me), to help me understand 
the specifics of your situation. 


The cost: $1000. 


You will also get a customized PDF copy of this eBook with a one-page 
executive summary connecting the dots between the abstract ideas and your 
specific needs. You can freely distribute the custom eBook within your 
organization. 


The fine print: this 1s a phone-only, no-travel offer unless your 
organization happens to be based in Seattle (where I live) or the Bay Area 
(where I travel sufficiently often). I also cannot afford to do this more than 
twice a month or for individuals, so in the unlikely event that I am flooded 
with requests, you may have to wait a few weeks before I can offer you a 
slot. 


If you are interested, contact me at ver@ribbonfarm.com or 585-489- 
6304. 
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